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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
BRITISH LEGENDARY HISTORY. 

Layamon's Brut. Edited by Sir Frederick Mad- 
den. 3 vols. 8vo. (Second Notice.) 

Galfredi Monumetensis Historia Britonum. Nunc 
primum in Anglia, novem codd. mestis colla- 
tis, edidit J. A. Giles, LL.D. 8vo. London, 
Nutt. 

In returning to the chronicle of Layamon, of which 

we gave the first notice a fortrfight ago, we take 


the opportunity of recommending to our readers a 


yoldme which has lain by us asomewhat “ lengthy” 
period, waiting for our intended review; we mean 
the edition of Geoffrey of Monmouth, by a scholar 
who is at the present time labouring more for the 
publication of the Latin literature of our fore- 
fathers in the middle ages than any other man in 
England—the Rev. Dr. Giles, to whose exertions 
in this cause we shall probably call further atten- 
tion on another occasion. Dr. Giles’s edition of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth is unfortunately much dis- 
figured by printer’s errors, and is not therefore a 
favourable specimen of his labours ; but it is the only 
English edition, and the only convenient edition, 
of this once popular writer. The Brut of Wace is 
a paraphrase, more or less close, of the Historia 
Britonum of Geoffrey of Monmouth; and the Brut 
of Layamon is a still more free paraphrase of 
Wace, with the addition of a rather considerable 
number of legends taken from some other sources. 
“That Layamon,” Sir Frederick Madden observes, 
“ was indebted for some of these legends to Welsh 
traditions not recorded in Geoffrey of Monmouth 
or Wace, is scarcely to be questioned ; and they 
supply an additional argument in support of the 
opinion, that the former was not a mere inventor.” 

We cannot help observing in Sir Frederick Mad- 
den a singular aptness to seize the wrong point in 
acontroversy. No one who knows any thing about 
the subject would, we think, be of opinion that 
Geoffrey of Monmouth was what we now under- 
stand by the term ‘‘ inventor”’ of what he wrote. 
It was not the age of such inventions, although a 
period in which forgeries, with certain and evident 
objects, were not uncommon. The question to be 
discussed with respect to Geoffrey of Monmouth 
is, not whether he invented his history, but whence 
he derived his materials, 

The history of this island previous to the se- 
venth century is imperfect or obscure, and that 
obscurity left room for the insertion at different 
times, and with different views and feelings, of 
much that is false or legendary. When the peo- 
ple of the middle ages became acquainted with the 
works of Virgil, and with other writers on -ancient 
mythology, they adopted the notion that most of 
the aboriginal peoples of western Europe had de- 
tived their origin from the dispersion of the Tro- 
jans before the victorious arms of the Greeks. 
Early in the twelfth century, at least, it was be- 
lieved that the first colonisers of Britain were wan- 
dering Trojans; and to explain the origin of the 
name of his descendants, and at the same time 
give him something like a classic appellation, it 
was assumed that the name of their leader was 
Brutus. About the same ‘period, various roman- 
tic stories were prevalent relating to the deeds of 
an ancient British king named Arthur; and one 
or two legends were current describing supposed 
transactions between the first Saxon invaders and 
4 Romano-British king, who is dignified with the 
name of Aurelius Ambrosius. Al! this was very 
Vague, and appears to have had little credit with 
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sober historians. But in the autumn of the year 
1147, appeared suddenly a book professing to give 
a detailed history of the British kings from the 
time of Brutus and his colonisers (who destroyed 
the giants, the previous inhabitants of the island), 
to the days of Cesar, as well as of the transactions 
between the Britons and Romans, apparently 
founded on native traditions, and of the period 
between the departure of the Romans and the last 
of the British kings, Cadwallader. This was the 
Historia Britonum which Geoffrey of Monmouth 
pretended that he had translated into Latin from. 
a book in the Breton tongue brought from Bre- 
tagne by Walter Calenius, archdeacon of Oxford. 

The publication of this extraordinary history 
produced as great an effect in its way as the ap- 
pearance of a Pickwick, or any similar production, 
at the present time. Everybody was anxious to 
read the history of such a numerous race of war- 
like monarchs of whom nobody had heard before. 
First an Anglo-Norman poet, named Gaimar, after 
having with some difficulty obtained sight of a 
copy of the Latin book, translated it into French 
verse. Then a monk of Beverley, named Alfred, 
hearing people talk of British kings of whom he 
was entirely ignorant, and obliged to confess so 
often that he knew nothing about them, was seized 
with a desire of reading the book ; and having with 
difficulty obtained a loan of a copy, made an 
abridgment of it in Latin, which has been pub- 
lished under the title of the Annals of Alfred of 
Beverley. A still shorter abstract had been al- 
ready given by Henry of Huntingdon, one of our 
most distinguished annalists in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Alfred’s abridgment was made before the 
year 1154, or within seven years of the publication 
of the original. In the year following the date 
last mentioned, another Anglo-Norman poet, 
Wace, published a more popular Anglo-Norman 
metrical translation of this history than that of 
Gaimar, under the title of the Roman de Brut. 
From this time there followed a variety of different 
versions of this fashionable history, and, in spite 
of the opposition of one or two writers like Giral- 
dus Cambrensis and William of Newbury, it was 
taken as sober history by the greater part of our 
annalists for two or three centuries. It was at 
length translated into English or semi-Saxon, or 
transition-Saxon, or whatever we like to call the 
language, by Layamon, we are inclined to believe 
before the end of the twelfth century. 

We have the universal acknowledgment of the 
writers of the twelfth century, that the British 
kings mentioned by Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
the various incidents of their supposed reigns, 
were not heard of until the publication of his book. 
The history itself was clearly a mere romance. 
There is every reason for believing that the legends 
on which it was founded were not originally Welsh ; 
and Geoffrey’s own account of the matter is per- 
fectly clear, that they came from Bretagne. But 
in what shape these legends were really presented 
to him, and what was their true character, it is 
now impossible to decide. 

One thing, however, i$ quite certain, that 
Geoffrey’s book was, after all, a thing cooked up 
from different sources. It is probable that his 
Breton book was a romance, the adventures of a 
line of mythic heroes of the Breton traditions, the 
real character of which Geoffrey entirely misun- 
derstood. These he turned and twisted to make 
them agree with preconceived notions, formed on 
other historical documents. In fact, the more we’ 
study his book, the more werfeel forced into the 





belief that Geoffrey deliberately and intentionally 
cheated his readers. He began with the then po- 
pular belief in the Trojan origin of the British 
population of the island; he probably invented, 
or at least embellished, some part of the history of 
the wanderings of Brutus, in order to dove-tail it 
into the Breton legends; and he perhaps made 
up stories like that of Belinus and Brennus, in 
order to give his history an appearance of authen- 
ticity by its seeming coincidences with the histo- 
tories of other countries. With the same object 
he no doubt added his comparisons of dates with 
remarkable events in scriptural and classic history, 
which are full of the most extraordinary chrono- 
logical blunders. Geoffrey seems also to have 
worked up into his history several local English 
legends, which had really nothing to do with it; 
such as those of Locrine and Zstrild, of Bladud 
the founder of Bath, of the foundation of Thancas- 
ter (Thongchester), of Stonehenge, &c., and the 
Norman or Breton legend of Mont St. Michel. 
Some of these local legends were probably of Saxon 
origin, and many of them arose out of the misin- 
terpretation of names. Bladud has perhaps some 
connexion with the Northern Weland. The legend 
of Thongchester, built by Hengist upon as much 
land as he could surround with an ox’s hide (which 
he craftily cut into narrow thongs), was often re- 
peated in the traditions of antiquity. The connexion 
of Stonehenge with the giants seems also to have 
arisen from the mythology of the Anglo-Saxons, 
who attributed all such extraordinary works of 
antiquity to the primitive giants; and this same 
superstition, joined with the great number of monu- 
ments of the same character found in Cornwall, 
may have given rise to the story of the giants re- 
tiring before the Trojan followers of Brutus into 
that remote district, and of their extermination by 
Corineus. The numerous wrong, and even ridicu- 
lous, derivations of names of places were probably 
introduced into the book with these local legends, ° 
or made in order to give an air of historical truth 
to the myths of the Breton book. 

That Geoffrey of Monmouth did cook up his 
materials in the manner we are supposing, seems 
proved by the not unfrequent use that he has 
made of older Latin writers (whose very words 
are in one or two instances adopted), and by the 
frequent introduction of names of persons which 
are of Teutonic, and not of Celtic, origin. To 
Geoffrey also we probably owe the ingenious fic- 
tions intended to make a seeming coincidence 
with events in the known history of other coun- 
tries, such as that of the expedition of Brennus 
against Rome, already alluded to. 

It was in this manner, probably, that Geoffrey 
made up his history of the Roman transactions in 
this island from the most common authorities, in 
order to join the legendary history of the kings 
supposed to have lived before the Roman invasion 
with that of those equally mythic personages who 
were said to have defended their country against 
the Saxons. 

The story of Hengist and Rowena, and the name 
of King Arthur, were certainly known before the 
appearance of Geoffrey’s Breton book; and there 
can be no doubt that the outline of his history of 
the Saxon invasion was compiled from Bede, and 
the books which go under the names of Gildas and 
Nennius. We need only mention, as a specimen 
of his ‘chronological blunders, that he makes ten 
generations of kings from Aurelius Ambrosius, who 
opposed the Saxons under Hengist in about 466, 
to Cadwallader, who is said to have died at Rome 
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in 689; that is, in about two hundred and fifty 
years. Of these, four, if not five, were placed in 
succession by a mere-blunder in reading Gildas, 
who makes them contemporary chieftains of diffe- 
rent districts of the island; so that the number of 
generations of kings, during two hundred and fifty 
years of internal wars and devastations, would be 
reduced to about six! In fact, this period is chiefly 
occupied by the history, or rather the romance, of 
King Arthur, which Geoffrey does little more than 
build into a confused structure of legend and his- 
tory with a mortar of his own composition. 

A minute analysis of the Historia Britonum with 
the views here suggested, would probably lead to a 
much more satisfactory knowledge of the real ma- 
terials out of which it was constructed than we yet 
possess. We have no authentic record that le- 
gends of this kind existed in England before the 
Norman conquest, and the probabilities are in fa- 
vour of their non-existence. As far as they exist 
in Welsh literature, they certainly belong to a much 
later period. The early romances founded upon 
these traditions seem to have originated on the 
Continent. It is therefore far from improbable 
that the legends themselves were imported, per- 
haps from Bretagne, in agreement with Geoffrey’s 
statement relating to the origin of his book. We 
all know how soon, in a certain state of society, 
foreign legends become extensively located in a 
new country; and such appears to have been the 
case with the stories of this so-called British his- 
tory, long before the end of the twelfth century. 
They had evidently been multiplying rapidly dur- 
ing the reign of Henry II., and had, perhaps, in 
many instances, been confused and combined with 
Saxon and Welsh legends already prevalent. The 
vague traditions of existing monuments of anti- 
quity, and new discoveries of ancient remains, 
were explained by a reference to this new history. 
Tt was thus that, when an old sepulchral deposit 
was discovered in the neighbourhood of Glaston- 
bury, it was at once believed to be the remains of 
the glorious King Arthur; and another similar dis- 
covery brought to light the bones of his faithless 
queen Guenever. 

In this manner local legends soon presented a 
richer fund of romantic incidents than were to be 
found even in the work of Geoffrey; and from these 
the various versions of the British history were 
further embellished. Wace has adopted a few 
such embellishments, probably derived from Bre- 
tagne, with the popular legends of which country 
he was intimately acquainted, Layamon has given 
a much greater number; and, to judge from the 
style in which he speaks of himself and of his re- 
searches, we are induced to believe that his addi- 
tions of this kind were the then local legends of 
our island. Such is the legend of the building of 
Conisburgh, in Yorkshire, by King Conan, which 
probably arose in one of those mistaken deriva- 
tions of a name so common among historical 
writers subsequent to the Norman conquest. The 
story of the rebellion of the nobles of East An- 
glia under Ethelbald and AE lfwald against the 
emperor Gratian appears to have been a Saxon 
local legend: the names are purely Saxon, and the 
flight of Melga and Wanis into Ireland seems to 
have some analogy with the romantic legends of 
Horn and Hereward. The story of the destruction 
of Cirencester by the invaders under Gurmund, by 
the agency of sparrows, was no doubt also a local 
legend: a similar tradition was connected with 
Silchester, and with Wroxeter in Shropshire. They 
were al) probably founded on traditions of a more 
truthful character, of the difficulties with which the 
Saxon invaders had to contend in making them- 
selves masters of the Roman fortified towns. Lay- 
amon’s account of the taking of Cirencester is as 
follows: “Gurmund made castlee about Cirences- 
ter; three he committed to three heathen knights, 
himself he held one, Isemberd the other. Gur- 
mund made a tower; therein he built a chamber; 
therein he played his play, that men loved in those 
days; therein he had his idol, that he held for his 





god. It befel on a day, that Gurmund and his folk 
were exceeding merry, and drunk with wine. Then 
came there.a heathen man—cursed therefore be he! 
—and asked tidings of Gurmund the king. ‘Tell me, 
Lord Gurmund, thou art king very powerful, how 
long wilt thou lie about this burgh? what wilt thou 
give me, if I deliver the burgh to thee, and all that 
is within, to do thy will, that nought shall be left— 
thou shalt possess all?’ Then answered Gurmund, 
the mighty heathen king: ‘I will give thee an 
earldom, ever to possess, on condition that thou 
quickly deliver me the burgh.’ This agreement 
was made anon; few men knew it. Then this 
heathen knight arose up forthright, and sought 
nets woven exceedingly narrow, and the tools 
thereto, and cut them very narrow; there before 
he gan spread draff, and chaff, and oats. Thus he 
arranged it ; and sparrows thereto alighted, and at 
the first draught very many he caught; and he 
took them unhurt from the ground, so that all 
their wings were uninjured. Then sought he nut- 
shells, and caused the kernels to be drawn out; and 
took tinder, and caused it to be put in the shells, 
and before the night brought fire therein, and 
fast knotted them to the sparrows’ fect. These he 
let go forth, very many sparrows; the sparrows 
took their flight, and flew to their holes over the 
burgh, where they before were inhabiting; in the 
eaves they clung, so they did in the mows. Anon 
as the fire was hot, as the sparrows crept further 
in, the wind came with the night, and the fire 
kindled, and the burgh in many places took fire: 
in the east side, and in the west side, woe was to 
the Britons there, when they supposed they had 
been in safety; and they fled into one end. Then 
arose the fire anon, before and behind. Gurmund 
caused horns and trumpets to be blown; fifteen 
thousand men thronged to the blast. The Britons 
burn; the Britons began to run; they leapt out of 
the walls, and men slew them all. Nowhere is it 
said, nor read in books, that any so fair folk were 
so destroyed as was Carric and his army, who was 
king of Britain. The burgh burnt all night; the 
burning was boundless! The fight was soon finish- 
ed; the fire spread over them. ... The burgh was 
won by this stratagem; by sparrows that bore the 
fire, and sparrows consumed it. And many years 
after, the folk that there dwelt called it Sparrow- 
chester, in their popular speech; and some men 
still call it so, to commemorate the old deeds.” 
Many other stories in this wild and romantic 
history seem to have had a similar origin; and we 
may probably find here, disguised to suit the no- 
tions of the writer, a number of local legends of 
this kind, which have long disappeared from peo- 
ple’s memory in their original form. In another 
place Layamon tells us that the Britons, with the 
Scots and Picts, besieged the Romans under Livius 
Gallus in London, and took the place. “ And Gal- 
lus they captured, and smote off his head, and cast 
him in a brook that stood thereby, and all the dead 
they brought into the brook; then Gallus at the 
bottom of the brook was buried. Then was this 
nation cleared of the Romans, ahd the Britons 
gave a name to the brook; because Gallus was 
slain by it: they bade it be named Galli, and in the 
English books it is named Wallbrook.” Here, as 
in the story of the sparrows, we have probably a 
legend arising simply from the wrong translation 
of a name. That of Wallbrook was probably in 
Wace’s timé one of very recent foundation, among 
persons wlio were not very well acquainted with 
Saxon affaits or the Saxon language; the story of 
the sparrows may have been much older. We can 
easily imagine that a ruined site might have be- 
come a great resort of such small birds, and re- 
ceive its name from them; a name which, at a 
later pefiod, when its true origin was forgotten, 
would leave room for a host of ingenious conjectures. 
The legendary history thus presented to us is in- 
teresting on many accounts, and through Shak- 
spere, and Spenser, and Milton, it has taken a firm 
hold upon our national poetry. The plain out- 
lines are given in Geoffrey of Monmouth, but its 


most poetical details are found in the subsequent 
versions, of which that of Layamon is by far th, 
most valuable, as presenting it.in a shape more fully 
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HENRI QUATRE. 

The Life of Henry IV. King of France and Navarn, 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. author of the “ Life ayj 
Times of Louis XIV.” “ History of Charl. 
magne,” “ Life of Edward the Black Prince," 
&c. 3 vols. 8vo. London, T. and W. Boone, 

In this work Mr. James holds an even balance be. 

tween the religious factions which tore France ty 

pieces and convulsed Europe during the perioj 
over which it extends. He seems to make a care. 
ful comparison among the writers on both sides, 
and, whilst he severely censures both for acts of 
dreadful treachery, oppression, persecution, anj 
guilt, yields the palm of credit to those whose state. 
ments are most consistent in themselves, and mos 
clearly corroborated by contemporary testimony, 
And what afhistory it is! The curse of civil war, 
embittered and inflamed to madness by religioy 
intolerance and fanaticism. The ruthless butcheries 
of bigotry superadded to the destruction of huma 
life from other fatal causes, conflicting ambition, 
personal enmities, and evil passions of every kind, 
Man a fiend, and masses of men demons, making 
the God of love and mercy as if one of themselves, 
and desecrating the fair earth in his name, ani 
deluging it with the blood of his creatures to his 
honour and worship. Can such things have been, 
or be, and not overcome us with amazement? Surely 
the world is somewhat wiser and less sanguinary; 
but, alas, what a vast amount of folly and hate in 
these respects yet remains to be eradicated before 
we can call ourselves rational beings or really 

Christians! These volumes set a sad and terrible 

lesson before us; and let us trust it will not be lost, 

though the evils to be remedied may be less in de. 
gree than they were in these darker and more tem- 
pestuous times, three centuries ago, 

Mr. James has endeavoured, and with success, 
to throw more light upon the earlier years of Henry 
than has hitherto been done; the later and more 
important events in his striking career having n- 
turally attracted the greatest attention. 

“Scattered anecdotes of his boyhood and youth 
(he observes), detached scenes of his more mature 
years, and a weak connecting chain afforded by his- 
torians, who have often sacrificed accuracy to 
theory, and committed several errors in fact by 
negligence, and many errors in deduction by pre 
possession, are all which we have hitherto obtained 
regarding the life of Henry, as Prince and King 0 
Navarre. I have endeavoured in the following 
pages to bring more light into this obscure portion 
of his history, and have, I trust, been enabled to 
effect that object by peculiarly favourable circum 
_stances.”’ 

Towards this desirable end he has been much 
helped by the recent publication of a work under 
the auspices of the French Government, and thu 
described and applied to our home literature. He 
says: 

“The French Government, in pursuance of it 

admirable and magnificent plan of affording, for 

the first time, the materials of truth to historical 
research, commenced the publication of the ‘ Lettres 

Missives’ of Henry IV. under the superintendence 

of M. Berger de Tienes a gentleman, the acci- 

racy of whose knowledge and the justness of who 

views rendered him peculiarly qualified for the im- 

portant task. I immediately stopped the printing 

of my own history, although the work was already 
in the press, and for nearly four years have cot 
tinned to compare the statements [ had made with 





* A letter, signed ‘‘ A London Bookseller,” enjoins 
to remind the author that his “‘ Life of Coeur de Lion,” the 
first portion of which appeared in 1841, is still incomplete, 
and urge him to finish that work before he embarksia 
other histories. He expresses a hope that Mr. James vil 
quiet the fears of the subscribers to these three volumes 





by giving an assurance that he will bring the Ist Richart 
to a conclusion as speedily as possible,—£d, Lit, Gaz. 
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the facts as they appear in the ‘ Lettres Missives,’ 
of which, owing to the great care bestowed — 
that publication, the volumes have only issued at 
long intervals. In pursuing this course I was gra- 
tified to find that in very few instances had I been 
led into error; but I was still more gratified to be 
enabled to add many fresh facts to those already 
recorded, and to throw light upon several subjects 
which I had been previously obliged to leave in 
some obscurity. In this very laborious undertak- 
ing I was aided by M. Berger de Xivrey with a 
degree of courtesy, kindness, and generous liberal- 
ity, which was, indeed, to be expected from his 
high character and reputation, but which must ever 
command my gratitude and esteem. The period 
upon which I have thus endeavoured to throw light, 
comprises events which had most important results, 
not alone as affecting the state of France at the 
time, but as working a fundamental change in so- 
ciety, and advancing the progress of civilisation in 
Europe. I believe that M. Guizot, in his lectures, 
has taken little notice of the effects of the terrible 
struggle which preceded the accession of Henry 
1V. upon the state of society in the country where 
it occurred; and probably his space did not per- 
mit, and his purpose did not require him to expa- 
tiate; but any one who will compare the habits of 
the people, and the tone of the public mind under 
the last three French sovereigns of the house of 
Valois, with the same characteristics at the end of 
the reign of Henry IV., will find that France was 
entering upon a new epoch, and that the wars of 
the League were the furnace in which old institu- 
tions and modes of thought were melted down to 
receive anew form. The strongholds of chivalry 
and the feudal system tottered and fell with age 
and their own weight; the fragments were after- 
wards battered down by Richelieu, the foundations 
undermined by the Regent Duke of Orleans, and 
the last vestiges swept away by the revolutionary 
harrow of the eighteenth century ; but under Fran- 
cis II. began the ruin of the great fabrics of the 
middle ages. 

“I cannot close this short preface without ex- 
pressing a deep regret that our own Government 
has not yet found it possible to attempt something 
similar to that which has been done by the State in 
France for the illustration of her history. In our 
State Paper Office, in our various record offices, 
and in several collections of archives, we possess 
invaluable treasures concealed from the public eye, 
or, at all events, accessible but to few. I am well 
aware that it is a custom, I might perhaps call it a 
principle, in England to leave all great undertakings 
to individual interprise. I am well aware that se- 
rious difficulties might lay [lie] in the way of that 
which I propose ; and I am not ignorant that some- 
thing has been done to give a part of our public 
records to the world with great expense and very 
little fruit, But there are circumstances in which 
individual efforts can do next to nothing, and ob- 
jects, to attain which no exertion in the subjection 
of difficulties would be unadvisable. The history 
of England yet remains to be written; and it never 
will be written with that degree of accuracy which 
is necessary to instruction, till at least a judicious 
selection of the despatches and correspondence of 
the principal persons who figure in our annals has 
been published under the superintendence and 
authority of Government. Ten years ago I ex- 
pressed the same opinion, and nothing has since 
occurred to make me doubt the necessity of the 
undertaking, or to induce me to suppose that, with 
due economy in the publication, the public demand 
for the volumes produced would not exonerate Go- 
vernment from all expense.” 

A rapid glance at preceding affairs to 1546-7 ; 
the birth of Mary Stuart, and the influence that 
event had on the policy of the French King, delay- 
ing his designs against the Emperor, till his rela- 
tions in regard to Scotland and England were on 
a more settled footing; and other circumstances, 
carry us forward to the loss of Calais in 1558, and 
the expulsion of the English from the last of their 





continental dominions, having at one time ruled 
through nearly a half of the French territories. 
The famous Confession of Faith from the Synod 
assembled in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, and its 
promulgations, lead to the following description 
and remarks : 

“ It is a curious and important document, con- 
sisting of forty articles, Calvinistic in all its prin- 
ciples, moderate in its expressions, and containing 
nothing that is contrary to civil order and due 
obedience to the law. In the midst of their reli- 
gious labours, the members of the Synod ‘did not 
forget the situation of their unhappy brethren who 
had been arrested by order of the king; and they 
engaged the ambassadors, then in Paris, from the 
various Protestant princes, to intercede for them 
with the monarch, and endeavour to turn away his 
wrath, A similar application had been success- 
fully made some years before; but at that time 
Henry was himself in need of aid from the re- 
formers of Germany, and listened from political 
motives to their entreaties. Now, however, no 
such inducement existed; and he rejected all pe- 
titions in favour of his subjects with rudeness and 
indignation, ordering the proceedings against the 
prisoners to be carried on with the utmost rigour. 
In all barbarous and uncivilised states of society 
human life and human sufferings are matters of 
small account; and as superstition teaches men to 
believe that the death and misery of his erring 
creatures may be acceptable to their great Creator, 
it is not at all unusual to find in the history of the 
middle ages the faggot and the stake taking their 
place in festivals and merry-makings, and the pro- 
cession to execution forming a part of the pageant 
or the triumph. The sacrifices to Juggernaut are 
on his great days of festival; and this is not the 
only resemblance between the worship of the Indian 
idol and the recorded practices of the church of 
Rome. The fiercest persecution of his Protestant 
subjects, which took place during the reign of 
Henry II., was eccompanied by the fétes and 
pageants of his daughter’s marriage. The Rue 
St. Antoine was barricaded, surrounded with scaf- 
folds, and laid out with lists for.a tournament; 
and from the Ist of June, 1559, to the last day of 
the month, Henry and his principal nobility ran 
courses, at intervals, with various foreign noble- 
men, displaying all that address and skill in mili- 
tary exercises for which the French knights were 
famous. On the 22d of the month, the marriage 
of the Princess Elizabeth with Philip II., King of 
Spain, was celebrated, the Duke of Alva acting as 
proxy for his royal master. The balls and festivals 
which accompanied this ceremony lasted eight 
days, and the whole concluded with another tour- 
nament on the 30th of the month. The lists lay 
between the royal palace of the Tournelles, the 
gardens of the Hotel de St. Paul, and the open 
space before the Bastille. From the windows on 
either side looked down upon the gorgeous scene 
the gay ladies of the court of France, and from the 
loop-holes of the prison the persecuted members 
of the Parliament might witness the revellings of 
their enemies. On the one side, Mary Stuart, and 
Catherine de Medicis, and Diana of Poitiers, and 
Henriette de la Mark, and the Duchess of Guise, 
with three princes, each destined in his turn to be 
King of France, were assembled to view the sports 
and the prowess of the reigning monarch and his 
chivalry; and on the other, Anne Dubourg and 
Louis Faur, with their companions in misfortune, 
might behold from the grates of their prison the 
last public scene and death+wound of him who had 
condemned them to the flames.’’ 

In this tour t, so wit d, fell the King 
of France by the accidental wound from the splin- 
tered lance of the Count of Montgomery ; and the 
wretched story proceeds: 

* From the moment he received the wound, 
Henry felt that his earthly career was terminated ; 
and soon after he had been carried to his chamber, 
from which all the court were excluded, he fell 
into a state of lethargy, accompanied by fever. 








From this, however, he was roused on the fourth 
day, recovering his senses perfectly, but displaying 
no other symptom of convalescence. On the con- 
trary, indeed, it would seem that the surgeons who 
attended him had by this time given up all hope 
of his restoration to health. They had employed 
all the means which the medical science of that 
day put at their command to remedy the injury he 
had received ; and for the purpose of ascertaining 
more exactly the nature of his wound, they had 
recourse during the early part of his last sickness 
to an expedient, which must be mentioned here as 
an exemplification, not only of the manners of the 
times, but of that disregard of all the forms of law 
and justice which then prevailed in France. Choos- 
ing four prisoners, condemned for various crimes, 
they caused them to be decapitated privately in 
the Conciergerie and in the great Chatelet; and 
the heads being brought to the palace of the Tour- 
nelles, they forcibly drove the fragment of the 
broken lance into the eye of each corpse to ascer- 
tain in what manner the brain of the monarch had 
been affected. Butthese inhuman researches proved 
of no avail,” 

The conspiracy of Amboise necessarily makes a 
prominent figure in this narrative ; and Mr. James, 
in respect to that, as well as to other points, charges 
Anquetil with the gravest perversions of the truths 
of history. He quotes Castelnau and Vielleville 
as much better evidence to disprove his asser~ 
tions. 

At p. 151 of the first volume the main subject 
of the author's labours is taken in hand; and we 
are soon made aware of the relative positions of 
France and Navarre, and Spain. On the marriage 
of Mary Queen of Scots with the Dauphin Francis, 
we are told: 

“ Having been at length permitted to take pos- 
session of the dominions of Henry d’Albret, the 
King of Navarre and his wife remained for nearly 
two years in Bearn, and only returned to the court 
of France on the marriage of Mary Queen of Scots 
with the Dauphin Francis; on this occasion they 
were accompanied by their son, who is described 
as a peculiarly beautiful and engaging boy of be- 
tween five and six years old. Their sojourn in 
the French capital, however, was not long; and 
before the death of Henry II., they had returned 
to their mountain principality, where the Queen of 
Navarre devoted herself to the education of her 
son, who received successively the titles of Prince 
of Viane, Duke of Beaumont, and Prince of Bearn. 
During their visit to the court of France, an in- 
cident occurred which is worthy of remark, as it 
connects itself with after events in the life of Henry 
IV. The prince, then in his fifth year, entering 
a room where his father and the King of France 
were engaged, not in the most friendly conversa- 
tion, ran up to them, and attracted the attention of 
Henry II. by his grace and beauty. The monarch 
took him in his arms, kissed him, and asked, ‘ Will 
you be my son?’ The boy, however, pointed to 
the King of Navarre, replying, ‘ No, that is my 
father.’ ‘Well, then, will you be my son-in-law?’ 
demanded Henry. ‘ Oh, yes, willingly,’ answered 
the prince; and we are assured, by some of the 
writers of the day, that from that hour, his future 
marriage with the Princess Margaret was resolved 
upon by the two kings. Such engagements, in- 
deed, are rarely regarded as binding by monarchs ; 
and it is certain that, if a promise of his daughter's 
hand was really made by Henry at this time, it 
was only afterwards fulfilled by his son upon very 
different considerations from those which influenced 
himself. The death of Henry II., and the struggle 
of factions which 1 have already displayed, soon 
recalled the King of Navarre to the court of France, 
but his wife and son were left in Bearn; and in- 
atead of hearing that he had taken the place to 
which his rank entitled him in the council of the 
young French monarch, they soon received inti- 
mation that he had accepted the inferior and de- 
trimental task of escorting thé Princess Elizabeth, 
now married by proxy to the King of Spain, as far 
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as the frontier of her husband’s dominions. As 
the royal bride necessarily passed through the 
province of Guyenne and part of the territories of 
the King of Navarre, magnificent preparations 
were made for her reception by Jeanne d’Albret, 
who with her son advanced to the limits of Guyenne 
to meet her. Every sign of respect and affection 
was shewn to the princess; but the occasion was 
too favourable for marking the independent so- 
vereignty of the King of Navarre in his wife’s 
hereditary dominions, to be neglected. So long as 
the royal party remained in France, Anthony of 
Bourbon gave precedence in all things to the young 
Queen of Spain; but no sooner had they crossed 
the frontier of Navarre, than the first lodging 
marked out in each town they entered was reserved 
for the king himself, much to the indignation of 
the royal officers of France and Spain who accom- 
nied Elizabeth on her journey. Even in pass- 
. ing through Upper Navarre, the same order was 
observed, the dispossessed monarch not being at all 
unwilling to revive his claim to the territory which 
he entered as a stranger, even in a point of cere- 
mony. At Roncesvalles, to which place the Queen 
of Navarre and her son accompanied the unhappy 
Elizabeth, her French attendants left her, and she 
was delivered into the hands of the Spaniards; 
but, as if anticipating the dark and cheerless career 
before her, as the third wife of a cold and selfish 
tyrant, the unfortunate princess, while taking leave 
of the King of Navarre, fainted in his arms, and 
was with difficulty recalled to life. The mere 
duties of persons in high station are often as pain- 
ful as the misfortunes of humbler individuals.” 
Catherine de Medicis having established herself 
in the supreme authority over France, balancing 
the strcng parties which divided it against each 
other, Mr. James states, that from this period to 
the end of her life she “ continued to exercise 
greater power over the councils of France than 
any other person, leading rather than ruling, guid- 
ing rather than commanding. She was at this time 
in the forty-first year of her age, retaining great 
traces of that beauty which had distinguished her in 
youth, tall, well formed, and graceful, with a coun- 
tenance full of intelligence and variety [vivacity?] 
Her powers of enduring fatigue were great, and she 
delighted in exercise carried even to excess. Fond 
of pleasures, and restrained by no moral prin- 
ciples, she sought enjoyment without scruple, and 
only covered her licentiousness with a thin veil of 
grace and wit. From her native country she 
brought to France a taste for the fine arts and the 
elegancies of life; but amongst the small courts of 
Italy she had received that education in a cunning 
and deceitful policy, which affected in a lamentable 
_manner the whole course of her career. Shrewd, 
penetrating, and dexterous, she displayed ueither 
great scope of intellect nor profundity of thought. 
She was always ready to seize and to employ the 
best means of overcoming existing difficulties, or 
obtaining an immediate object ; but the operations 
of her mind were always confined within a narrow 
limit, and extended themselves unwillingly to things 
future or remote. The chief characteristic of her 
mind was levity, which tends to every sort of vice 
in private individuals, and to all shades of crime 
in princes: to it is to be attributed her disregard 
of moral restraint and her indifference to human 
suffering, the narrowness of her political views, 
the frequent changes of her plans, ber insincerity 
towards her friends, even when they were serving 
her zealously, and her levity towards her enemies 
whenever the struggle with them was absolutely 
over. She could feel nothing deeply, neither love 
nor hate, remorse nor shame, compassion nor rage. 
When she slew, it was as much to deliver herself 
from a difficulty as when she flattered and seduced ; 
and it was her habitual inaptitude to receive any 
strong impression rather than an inherent narrow- 
ness of intellect, which appears to have prevented 
her from forming any general plan of action, or 
conceiving any vast design. Her chief passion 
would seem to have been ambition, but even that 


was greatly affected by circumstances; and we may 
reasonably doubt, notwithstanding the criminal 
means which she employed to retain power, whe- 
ther it was very violent within her; for the exist- 
ence of strong passions less frequently produces 
great excesses than the want of just principles. 
Passion injures the moral sense but in few points ; 
levity of character extinguishes it altogether.” 
[Conclusion in our next.) 








GESNER’S NEW BRUNSWICK, 
(Second notice: conclusion.] 
As promised, we now enter the interior of the 
country, ; 

“ At the present time, there are the remnants of 
two tribes in New Brunswick—the Micmacs and 
the Melicetes, or Morrisetes. The former are found 
in a part of the district of Gaspé, on the whole 
coast from the Restigouche to Bay Verte, and on 
the entire surface of Nova Scotia. The latter re- 
side chiefly along the valley of the St. John, on 
the banks of the St. Croix, and the country west- 
ward, where they are met by the Penobscots of the 
United States. The Micmacs speak a dialect of 
the Iroquois (or language of the Six Nations), 
Hurons, and other tribes of the north: but the 
Melicetes, from being descended from the Delaware 
stock, speak a dialect of that people which is 
scarcely understood by the descendants of the Iro- 
quois. The physical characteristics.of those people 
are not dissimilar. They all have the same copper 
colour, the straight coarse black hair, hazel eyes, 
high cheek-bones, scanty beard, and erect carriage 
common to all the northern tribes. Some of the 
men are upwards of six feet in height, and re- 
markable for suppleness, activity, and great powers 
of endurance, rather than for strength. Indivi- 
duals among them will travel seventy miles in a 
day without any apparent fatigue. Such feats are 
often performed under heavy burdens, and without 
any kind of food. Bears, deer, moose, and other 
wild animals, are sometimes pursued by them and 
overtaken. The skill and agility they display in 
ascending and descending the dangerous rapids on 
many of the rivers, in their canoes, has never been 
attained by Europeans; and the quickness of their 
perceptions in discovering the trails and footsteps, 
and even the scent, of men and animals, is truly 
surprising. bd bg bd 

“ The acuteness of the Indian is almost super- 
natural; he can follow an animal by indications 
imperceptible even to an American backwoodsman. 
His powers of observation are so perfect, that he 
can trace on a piece of bark, with a bit of charcoal, 
the geography of the country he has traversed; 
and he will take a direct course to a place hun- 
dreds of miles distant, without the aid of a com- 
pass. It has been supposed by some writers that 
the savage tribes of North America had no means 
of recording events. The wampum belt was gene- 
rally applied to the different parts of a speech, or 
the different articles of a treaty; and on great oc- 
casions, when these belts were brought forth, indi- 
viduals were found who, from memory or tradition, 
could explain each section of the precious girdle: 
but besides this mode of record, the Micmacs and 
Melicetes had pictorial representations of certain 
events, and communicated information through the 
medium of hieroglyphics. Rocks and trees in con- 
spicuous situations have had figures cut or engraved 
upon them, which convey.to the Indian traveller, 
in concise terms, the knowledge necessary for his 
safety and comfort. During his geological survey 
of the province, the writer, with two companions 
and three Indians, were much embarrassed in not 
being able to discover in the wilderness an old 
Indian portage between the head waters of the 
St. Croix and Eel River Lake. From this diffi- 
culty they were relieved by observing some rude 
hieroglyphics marked upon an old cedar-tree. The 
representations were that of an Indian carrying a 
canoe, and the direction of the figures correspond- 
ing exactly with that of the portage path, which 





had been obscured by grass and fallen leaves. . A 





hunter with his gun levelled at two deer indicate 
that those animals were plentiful: this, and othe 
information conveyed in a similar manner, wa 
found to be correct. In another instance, when 
the same party was descending Eel River, an 
their lives were in jeopardy on the brink of a {,\j 
a large drawing of two Indians, with their hee), 
uppermost and their canoes capsized, was see, 
executed in durable black ink upon a broad piece 
of cedar secured to a post: this warning was in. 
mediately understood, and a landing was effectaj 
before the canoes and the whole party were plunge 
down the cataract. ° ® bd 

‘As a people, they are ever ready to attach 
themselves to almost any kind of religion, accor. 
ing to expected gain. Wherever there is any shoy 
of pomp or ceremony, they will present themselves, 
and their last friendly visitor is always their id) 
especially if he be lavish in the distribution of pre. 
sents. In all their negotiations there is little gin. 
cerity. The Indian naturally despises the refine. 
ments of civilisation; he looks upon the forest a; 
his home, and even longs for wild adventure. Much 
pains have been taken to improve the condition of 
these people. Young children have been taken, 
with their parents, and educated with much care, 
They have been instructed in the arts and agricul. 
ture: but no sooner were they liberated from their 
masters, than they returned to the haunts anj 
habits of their forefathers, and became the most 
depraved of all their race. By associating ani 
labouring with the inhabitants of the province, they 
have advanced slowly in agriculture, and a few 
families may be found who support themselves 
comfortably by their own exertions. But their in. 
tercourse with the whites has always been the in- 
troduction to intemperance, disease, and idleness; 
and if we judge by the rapid decline in their nun. 
bers since the country was colonised, there is rea. 
son to fear that the day of their arrival at an ordi- 
nary degree of civilisation will not-long precede 
the day when the names of their races will be 
blotted from the page of American history. The 
great number of lakes and rivers in the province 
afforded the aborigines great facilities of water. 
communication... The distances between those lakes 
and the sources of the river by land are short, and 
are called portages, which in the forests are only 
narrow and obscure paths. On some of the an- 
cient Indian trails the solid rocks have been wom 
out by the mocassins of the native tribes.” 

So much for the New Brunswick old and original 
Indians. And we need now append only a few mis- 
cellaneous notes to this review of a work which 
will be carefully consulted by those who have an 
interest in its revelations, and are not to be satis. 
fied by analysis or extracts. This will particularly 
apply to the copious and useful hints for emigrants. 
Of St. John it is mentioned: “ General Arnold, 
who made a conspicuous figure in the American 
revolutionary war, resided in the city after the 
peace, and the house built by him in King Street 
still remains standing. The celebrated and noto- 
rious William Cobbett was once stationed at this 
place as a private soldier; and he here found bis 
wife, of whom he afterwards published a curious 
autobiography.” 

Of Climate.—“ One of the most striking peculi- 
arities of the climate of New Brunswick, and it- 
deed of all North America, is its low mean annual 
temperature, and greater extremes of heat ani 
cold, compared with places in corresponding lal 
tudes in Europe. The changes of temperature att, 
perhaps, not more capricious than they are il 
Great Britain; yet they run to a greater extetl, 
and exert an influence over vegetation scarcely 
known in that country. Edinburgh is nine de 
grees farther to the north than Quebec, yet I! 
mean annual heat is six degrees higher than tlit 
of the latter place. * * * Along the whdlt 
Atlantic, and especially in Nova Scotia, a souti 
wind is always warm. The heat imparted to tle 
atmosphere by the gulf-stream which sweeps tlt 
southern border of the continent greatly increasts 
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the temperature of the coasts. A south-west wind, 
from passing along the Jand of the American con- 
tinent, is warm and agreeable, except on the shores 
of the Bay of Fundy, where its vapour is condensed 
in thick fogs, which prevail during the summer. 
These fogs lie along the shores, and do not extend 
to beyond fifteen or twenty miles into the interior, 
where, by the increased heat of the air, they are 
quickly dispersed. From having a cold continent 
on one side, and a warm sea on the other, a shift- 
ing of the wind in New Brunswick produces a 
great change of temperatures which has been 
known to rise or fall sixty degrees in twenty-four 
hours. The clearing of the land: of its dense fo- 
rests greatly mitigates the severity of winter and 
the heat of summer. The unbroken wilderness- 
woods retard the melting of the snow in spring; 
and accordingly, as they are cleared away, so will 
the season for vegetation be prolonged. * * # 
In consequence of being very cold, and having the 
border of its Bay-of-Fundy coast covered by fog 
in the early part of summer, the climate of New 
Brunswick has been unsparingly condemned by 
some writers and geographers. The whole country 
has been represented as being involved in fog 
during the summer months, the remaining part of 
the year being intensely cold; it has also been 
stated to be unfavourable to European constitu- 
tions, and unfit for agriculture: but such declara- 
tions have been made without any sound knowledge 
of the province, its climate or resources. From the 
foregoing account it might be supposed that the 
season of vegetation is too limited for the ripening 
of grain, vegetables, and fruit, or that the heat of 
summer would occasion droughts equally unfavour- 
able to agriculture; but the shortness of the season 
is abundantly compensated by the almost miracu- 
lous rapidity of vegetation, and the short period 
necessary for ripening the productions of the coun- 
try. Only ninety days are required to grow and 
ripen wheat, rye, barley, and oats, under a medium 
temperature of 52°: pulse, peas, and a number of 
garden vegetables, are brought to maturity in a 
much shorter period. It has also been said that 
New Brunswick has only two seasons—the hot and 
the cold—and that the country has neither spring 
nor autumn. To such as entertain that opinion, 
the verdure of May, with its early fragrant flowers, 
has no charms, Even before the ground is alto- 
gether cleared of deep drifts, along the lanes and 
fences vegetation begins to spring, and the trees 
put forth their leaves. Before June arrives, Na- 
ture, in myriads of forms, begins to display her 
beauties; the overflown streams begin to retreat 
within their summer bounds, and the whole coun- 
try is enlivened by the music of the sweet song- 
sters of the forest. The beauty and serenity of the 
autumn in North America are unrivalled in any 
other part of the world. After a few sharp night- 
frosts, as the season advances, the boundless ver- 
dure of the forest and of the coppice wood on the 
borders of the rivulets is transformed into every 
tint of colour: the leaves of the maple are stained 
scarlet; the fluttering poplar is of a sombre brown; 
and other trees display rich dresses of red, violet, 
and yellow, glittering in endless variety: the firs, 
and other evergreens, always prepared for winter, 
alone resist the change by which the mountain- 
forests appear to be decorated in holiday attire 
before the period arrives when their trunks and 
limbs are to be loaded with ice, and their gay 
leaves scattered to the piercing winds. Before the 
frost begins to be severe in November, a delightful 
interval occurs, called the Indian summer. The 
weather is calm, the air bland and warm, and there 
1s universal serenity. The Indians, who have been 
Wandering over the country during the hot months, 
improve this season by removing to their winter 
quarters, and are seen upon the lakes and rivers 
in canoes, with their poppooses,* dogs, guns, camp 
bark, and the few culinary utensils required in 
their simple mode of living. A single canoe gene- 
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tally contains a family and all the personal pro- 
perty of the establishment. At this period the 
aurora is remarkably brilliant; and snipe, wood- 
cock, and other birds of passage, take their flight 
to the south. No very satisfactory explanation of 
the phenomena of this peculiar season has yet been 
given. It is probable, however, that its chief cause 
is the rapid decomposition of the fallen leaves, and 
other vegetable matter, hastened by night-frosts 
and the heat of the sun at mid-day. The great 
quantity of gases thus evolved doubtless effects 
important changes in the atmosphere and its tem- 
perature. The electricity of the earth, from being 
greatly increased, may also promote the expansion 
of the aurora at the time. Under a general view, 
the climate of New Brunswick is decidedly healthy, 
and there is no disease peculiar to the country: 
still, it is proper to speak of it with some degree 
of circumspection in reference to the Bay-of- Fundy 
coast. The humidity of the atmosphere and fogs 
of this shore induce coughs, influenzas, rheumatism, 
and pulmonary consumption; yet those diseases are 
not more frequent here than they are at New York, 
where one-seventh of the deaths are from pulmo- 
nary complaints. The intermittent fever, an ac- 
knowledged drawback on the settlement of Upper 
Canada, and the terror of the inhabitants of more 
southern latitudes, is unknown in the province; 
indeed, it cannot exist there, and patients who are 
affected by it are soon restored to health after 
landing upon her shores.’’ 

A few woodcuts ornament the volume, which we 
again cordially recommend for its unaffected plain- 
ness and distinct information. 








MR. DISRAELI’s NEW NOVEL: TANCRED. 
As intimated in the last lines of our last Gazette, 
we go to the exhibition of the author’s slaps at 
Church and State. 

“The Church of England, mainly from its de- 
ficiency of oriental knowledge, and from a mis- 
conception of the priestly character, which has 
been the consequence of that want, has fallen of 
late years into great straits; nor has there ever 
been a season when it has more needed for its 
guides men possessing the higher qualities both of 
intellect and disposition. About five-and-twenty 
years ago, it began to be discerned that the time 
had gone by, at least in England, for bishoprics to 
serve as appanages for the younger sons of great 
families. The Arch- Mediocrity who then governed 
this country, and the mean tenor of whose pro- 
longed administration we have delineated in ano- 
ther work, was impressed with the necessity of re- 
constructing the episcopal bench on principles of 
personal distinction and ability. But his notion 
of clerical capacity did not soar higher than a pri- 
vate tutor who had suckled a young noble into 
university honours; and his test of priestly cele- 
brity was the decent editorship of a Greek play. 
He sought for the successors of the apostles, for 
the stewards of the mysteries of Sinai and of Cal- 
vary, among third-rate hunters after syllables. 
These men, notwithstanding their elevation, with 
one exception, subsided into their native insignifi- 
cance ; and during our agitated age, when the prin- 
ciples of all institutions, sacred and secular, have 
been called in question—when, alike in the senate 
and the market-place, both the doctrine and the 
discipline of the Church have been impugned, its 
power assailed, its authority denied, the amount of 
its revenues investigated, their disposition criti- 
cised, and both attacked,—not a voice has been 
raised by these mitred nullities, either to warn or 
to vindicate; not a phrase has escaped their lips 
or their pens that ever influenced public opinion, 
touched the heart of nations, or guided the con- 
science of a perplexed people. If they were ever 
heard of, it was that they had been pelted in a riot. 

“ The exception which we have mentioned to their 
sorry careers was that of the too adventurous pro- 
phet of the second Reformation—the ductor dubi- 
tantium appealed to by the Duchess of Bellamont, 
to convince her son that the principles of religious 





truth, as well as of political justice, required no 
further investigation—at least by young marquesses. 
The ready audacity with which this right reverend 
prelate had stood sponsor for the second Reforma- 
tion is a key to his character. He combined a 
great talent for action with very limited powers of 
thought. Bustling, energetic, versatile, gifted with 
an indomitable perseverance, and stimulated by an 
ambition that knew no repose, with a capacity for 
mastering details and an inordinate passion for 
affairs, he could permit nothing to bé done with- 
out his interference, and consequently was perpe- 
tually involved in transactions which were either 
failures or blunders. He was one of those leaders 
who are not guides. Having little real knowledge, 
and not endowed with those high qualities of in- 
tellect which permit their possessor to generalise 
the details afforded by study and experience, and 
so deduce rules of conduct, his lordship, when he 
received those frequent appeals which were the 
necessary consequence of his officious life, became 
obscure, confused, contradictory, inconsistent, illo~ 
gical. The oracle was always dark. Placed ina 
high post in an age of political analysis, the bust- 
ling intermeddler was unable to supply society 
with a single solution. Enunciating secondhand, 
with characteristic precipitation, some big prin- 
ciple in vogue, as if he were a discoverer, he in- 
variably shrank from its subsequent application the 
moment that he found it might be unpopular and 
inconvenient. All his quandaries terminated in 
the “same catastrophe—a compromise. Abstract 
principles with him ever ended in concrete expedi« 
ency. The aggregate of circumstances outweighed 
the isolated cause. The primordial tenet, which 
had been advocated with uncompromising arro- 
gance, gently subsided into some second-rate mea- 
sure, recommended with all the artifice of an ime 
penetrable ambiguity. 

“ Beginning with the second Reformation, which 
was a little rash but dashing, the bishop, always 
ready, had in the course of his episcopal career 
placed himself at the head of every movement in 
the Church which others had originated, and had 
as regularly withdrawn at the right moment, when 
the heat was over, or had become, on the contrary, 
excessive. Furiously evangelical, soberly high and 
dry, and fervently Puseyite, each phasis of his faith 
concludes with what the Spaniards term a ‘ trans 
action.’ The saints are to have their new churches, 
but they are also to have their rubrics and their 
canons; the universities may supply successors to 
the apostles, but they are also presented with a 
Church commission; even the Puseyites may have 
candles on their altars, but they must not be lighted. 
It will be seen, therefore, that his lordship was 
one of those characters not ill adapted to an emi= 
nent station in an age like the present, and in a 
country like our own; an age of movement, but of 
confused ideas; a country of progress, but too rich 
to risk much change. Under these circumstances, 
the spirit of a period and a people seeks a safety- 
valve in—bustle. They do something, lest it be 
said that they do nothing. At such a time minis- 
ters recommend their measures as experiments, and 
parliaments are ever ready to rescind their votes: 
Find a man who, totally destitute of genius, pos- 
sesses nevertheless considerable talents; who has 
official aptitude, a volubility of routine rhetoric, 
great perseverance, a love of affairs; who, embar- 
rassed neither by the principles of the philosopher 
nor by the prejudices of the bigot, can assume, 
with a cautious facility, the prevalent tone, and 
disembarrass himself of it with a dexterous ambi- 
guity the moment it ceases to be predominant; 
recommending himself to the innovator by his ap- 
probation of change ‘in the abstract,’ and to the 
conservative by his prudential and practical re- 
spect for that which is established ;—such a man, 
though he be one of an essentially small mind, 
though his intellectual qualities be less than mo- 
derate, with feeble powers of thought, no imagina- 
tion, contracted sympathies, and a most loose public 
morality ;—such a man is the individual whom kings 
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and parliaments would select to govern the State or 
rule the Church. Change, ‘in the abstract,’ is what 
is ted by a people who are at the same time 
inquiring and wealthy. Instead of statesmen, they 
desire shufflers; and compromise in conduct and 
ambiguity in speech are—though nobody will con- 
fess it—the public qualities now most in vogue.” 

The concluding portion, the conversation be- 
tween the bishop and the young lord, is of a simi- 
lar texture : : 

* The bishop was as little able as the duke to 
indicate the principle on which the present order 
of things in England was founded; neither faith 
nor its consequence, duty, were at all illustrated 
or invigorated by his handling. He utterly failed 
in reconciling a belief in ecclesiastical truth with 
the support of religious dissent. When he tried 
to define in whom the power of government should 
repose, he was lost in a maze of phrases, and af- 
forded his pupil not a single fact. ‘ It cannot be 
denied,’ at length said Tancred, with great calm- 
ness, ‘ that society was once regulated by God, and 
that now it is regulated by man. For my part, I 
prefer divine to self-government, and I wish to 
know how it is to be attained.’ ‘ The Church re- 
presents God upon earth,’ said the bishop. ‘ But 
the Church no longer governs man,’ replied Tan- 
cred. ‘There is a great —_ rising in the Church,’ 
observed the bishop, with thoughtful solemnity— 
‘ a great and excellent spirit. The Church of 1845 
is not the Church of 1745. We must remember 
that; we know not what may happen. We shall 
soon see a bishop at Manchester.’ ‘ But I want 
to see an angel at Manchester.’ ‘An angel !’ 
‘Why not? Why should there not be beavenly 
messengers, when heavenly messages are most 
wanted?’ ‘ We have received a heavenly message 
by one greater than the angels,’ said the bishop. 
‘ Their visits to man ceased with the mightier ad- 
vent.’ ‘Then why did angels appear to Mary and 
her companions at the holy tomb?’ inquired Tan- 
cred. The interview from which so much was an- 
ticipated was not satisfactory. The eminent pre- 
late did not realise Tancred’s ideal of a bishop ; 
while his lordship did not hesitate to declare that 
Lord Montacute was a visionary.” 

Our next exhibition is a parliamentary sketch : 

“ About half-past eight o’clock, the two peers 
arrived at Bellamont House together. They were 
unexpectedly late; they had been detained at the 
House. The duke was excited; even Lord Esk- 
dale looked as if something had happened. Some- 
thing had happened; there had been a division in 
the House of Lords. Rare and startling event! 
It seemed as if the peers were about to resume 
their functions. Divisions in the House of Lords 
are nowadays so thinly scattered, that when one 
cecurs, the peers cackle as if they had laid an egg. 
They are quite proud of the proof of their still 
procreative powers. The division to-night had 
not been on a subject of any public interest or im- 
portance; but still it was a division, and, what 
was more, the government had been left in a mi- 
nority. True, the catastrophe was occasioned by 
a mistake. The dictator had been asleep during 
the debate, woke suddenly from a dyspeptic dream, 
would make a speech, and spoke on the’ wrong 
side, A lively colleague, not yet sufficiently broken 
in to the frigid discipline of the High Court of 
pn gr had pulled the great man once by his 
coat- tails, a House of Commons practice, permitted 
to the cabinet when their chief is blundering, very 
necessary sometimes for a lively leader, but of 
which Sir Robert highly disapproves, as the ar- 
rangement of his coat-tails, next to beating the 
red box, forms the most important part of his 
rhetorical accessories. The dictator, when he at 
length comprehended that he had made a mistake, 
persisted in adhering to it; the division was called, 
some of the officials escaped, the rest were obliged 
to vote with their ruthless master; but his other 
friends, glad of an opportunity of asserting their 
independence and administering to the dictator a 
slight check in a quiet inoffensive way, put him in 








a minority; and the Duke of Bellamont and Lord 
Eskdale had contributed to this catastrophe.” 

And apropos of this subject we have these re- 
marks : < 

“ Parliament seems to me to be the very place 
which a man of action should avoid. A _parlia- 
mentary career—that old superstition of the eigh- 
teenth century—was important when there were 
no other sources of power and fame. An aristo- 
cracy at the head of a people whom they had plun- 
dered of their means of education, required some 
cultivated tribunal whose sympathy might stimu- 
late their intelligence and satisfy their vanity. 
Parliament was never so great as when they de- 
bated with closed doors. The public opinion, of 
which they never dreamed, has superseded the 
rhetorical club cf our great grandfathers. They 
know this well enough, and try to maintain their 
unnecessary position by affecting the character of 
men of busi ; buta men of business are 
very costly coriveniences. In this age it is not 
Parliament that does the real work. It does not 
govern Ireland, for example. Ifthe manufacturers 
want to change a tariff, they form a commercial 
league, and they effect their purpose. It is the 
same with the abolition of slavery, and all our 
greatrevolutions. Parliament has become as really 
insignificant as for two centuries it has kept the 
monarch. O’Connell has taken a good share of its 
power; Cobden has taken another; and I am in- 
clined to believe,’ said Tancred, ‘ though I care 
little about it, that, if our order had any spirit or 
prescience, they would put themselves at the head 
of the people, and take the rest.” 

From among the portraits we select the following : 

“‘ Mr. Guy Flouncey was a sporting character. 
His wife had impressed upon him that it was the 
ouly way in which he could b e fashionabl 
and acquainted with ‘the best men.’ He knew 
just enough of the affair not be ridiculous; and, 
for the rest, with a great deal of rattle and appa- 
rent heedlessness of speech and deed, he was really 
an extremely selfish and sufficiently shrewd per- 
son, who never compromised himself. It is asto- 
nishing with what dexterity Guy Flouncey could 
extricate himself from the jaws of a friend, who, 
captivated by his thoughtless candour and osten- 
tatiously good heart, might be induced to request 
Mr. Fiouncey to lend him a few hundreds, only 
for a few months, or, more diplomatically, might 
beg his friend to become his security for a few 
thousands, for a few years. Mr. Guy Flouncey 
never refused these applications, they were exactly 
those to which it delighted his heart to respond, 
because nothing pleased him more than serving a 
friend. But then he always had to write a preli- 
minary letter of preparation to hia banker, or his 
steward, or his confidential solicitor; and, by some 
contrivance or other, without offending any one, 
rather with the appearance of conferring an obli- 
gation, it ended always by Mr. Guy Flouncey nei- 
ther advancing the hundreds, nor guaranteeing 
the thousands. He had, indeed, managed, like 








many others, to get the reputation of being what is 
called ‘ a good fellow;’ though it would have puz- 
zled his panegyrist to allege a single act of his 


that evinced a good heart. This sort of pseudo- 
reputation, whether for good or for evil, is not un- 
common in the world. Man is mimetic; judges 
of character rare; we repeat without thought the 
opinions of some third person, who has adopted 
them without inquiry; and thus it often happens 
that a proud generous man obtains in time the 
reputation of being ‘ a screw,’ because he has re- 
fused to lend money to some impudent spendthrift, 
who from that moment abuses him; and a cold- 
hearted, civil-spoken personage, profuse in costless 
services, with a spice of the parasite in him, or 
perhaps hospitable out of vanity, is invested with 
all the thoughtless sympathies of society, and passes 
current as that most popular of characters, ‘a good 
fellow.’ * * * 

* Mrs. Coningsby was the fashion ; she wasa wit 
as well as a beauty; a fascinating droll; dazzling 





and bewitching, the idol of every youth. Eugene 
de Vere was roused from his premature exhaus. 
tion, and at last again found excitement. He 
threw himself at her feet ; she laughed at him. He 
asked leave to follow her f ps; shec ated, 
He was only one of a band of slaves. Lord Beau. 
manoir, still a bachelor, always hovered about her; 
feeding on her laughing words with a mild melan. 
choly, and sometimes bandying repartee with a 
kind of tender and stately despair. His sister, 
Lady Theresa Lyle, was Edith’s great friend, 
Their dispositions had some resemblance. Mar. 
riage had developed in both of them a frolic grace, 
They hunted in couple; and their sport was bril. 
liant. Many things may be said by a strong fe. 
male alliance, that would assume quite a different 
character were they even to fall from the lips of 
an Aspasia to a circle of male votaries—so much 
depends upon the scene and the characters, the 
mode and the manner. The good-natured world 
would sometimes pause in its amusement, ind, 
after dwelling with statistical accuracy on the num. 
ber of times Mrs. Coningsby had danced the polka, 
on the extraordinary things she said to Lord Eu. 
gene de Vere, and the odd things she and Lady 
Theresa Lyle were perpetually doing, would won- 
der, with a face and voice of innocence, ‘ how Mr, 
Coningsby liked all this?’ There is no doubt what 
was the anticipation by the good-natured world of 
Mr. Coningsby’s feelings. But they were quite 
mistaken. There was nothing that Mr. Coningsby 
liked more. He wished his wife to become a social 
power; and he wished his wife to beamused. He saw 
that, with the surface ofa life of levity, she already 
exercised considerable influence, especially over 
the young; and independently of such circumstan- 
ces and considerations, he was delighted to have a 
wife who was not afraid of going into society by 
herself; not one whom he was sure to find at home 
when he returned from the House of Commons, 
not reproaching him exactly for her social sacri- 
fices, but looking a victim, and thinking that she 
retained her husband’s heart by being a mope. 
Instead of that, Coningsby wanted to be amused 
when he came home, and more than that, he wanted 
to be instructed in the finest learning in the world, 
As some men keep up their Greek by reading 
every day a chapter in the New Testament, 0 
Coningsby kept up his knowledge of the world by 
always, once at least in the four-and-twenty hours, 
having a delightful conversation with his wife, 
The processes are equally orthodox. Exempted 
from the tax of entering general society, free to 
follow his own pursuits, and to live in that politi- 
cal world which alone interested him, there was 
not an anecdote, a trait, a good thing said, or a bad 
thing done, which did not reach him by a fine 
critic and a lively narrator. He was always be- 
hind those social scenes which, after all, regulate 
the political performers, knew the springs of the 
whole machinery, the changes and the shiftings, 
the fiery cars and golden chariots which men might 
— and the trap-doors down which men might 
all.’’ 

We have a clever bit of another lady character: 

“ After making herself very agreeable, Lady 
Constance took up a book which was at hand, and 
said, ‘ Do you know this?’ And Tancred, open- 
ing a volume which he had never seen, and then 
turning to its title-page, found it was ‘ The Re- 
velations of Chaos,’ a startling work just published, 
and of which a rumour had reached him. ‘ No, 
he replied ; ‘ I have not seen it.’ ‘ I will lend it 
you, if you like; it is one of those books one must 
read. It explains every thing, and is written ina 
very agreeable style.’ ‘It explains every thing!’ 
said Tancred ; ‘it must, indeed, be a very remark- 
able book!’ ‘I think it will just suit you,’ said 
Lady Constance. ‘ Do you know, I thought s 
several times while I was reading it.’ ‘ To judge 
from the title, the subject is rather obscure,’ said 
Tancred: ‘ No longer so,’ said Lady Constance. 
‘ It is treated scientifically; every thing is ¢x- 
plained by geology and astronomy, and in that 
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way. It shews you exactly how a star is formed ; 
nothing can be so pretty! A cluster of vapour— 
the cream of the milky way—a sort of celestial 
chzese—churned into light—you must read it, ’tis 
charming.’ ‘Nobody ever saw 4 star formed,’ 
said Tancred. ‘ Perhaps not. You must read 
the ‘ Revelations ;’ it is all explained. But what 
js most interesting, is the way in which man has 
been developed.” You know, all is development. 
The principle is perpetually going on. First, there 
was nothing, then there was something; then—I 
forget the next—I think there were shells, then 
fishes; then we came—let me see—did we come 
next? Never mind that; we came at last. And 
the next change there will be something very su- 
perior to us—something with wings. Ah! that’s 
it: we were fishes, and I believe we shall be crows. 
But you must read it.’ ‘I do not believe I ever 
was a fish,’ said Tancred. ‘Oh! but it is all 
proved: you must not argue on my rapid sketch ; 
read the book. It is impossible to contradict any 
thing in it. You understand, it is all science; it 
is not like those books in which one says one thing 
and another the contrary, and both may be wrong. 
Every thing is proved—by geology, you know. 
You see exactly how every thing is made; how 
many worlds there have been; how long they 
lasted; what went before, what comes next. We 
area link in the chain, as inferior animals were 
that preceded us: we in turn shall be inferior; all 
that will remain of us will be some relics in a new 
red sandstone. This is development. We had 
fins—we may have wings.’ Tancred grew silent 
and very thoughtful; Lady Brancepeth moved, 
and he rose at the same time. Lady Charmouth 
looked as if it were by no means necessary for him 
to depart, but he bowed very low, and then bade 
farewell to Lady Constance, who said, ‘ We shall 
meet to-night.’ ‘I was a fish, and I shall be a 
crow,’ said Tanered to himself, when the hall-door 
closed on him. * What a@ spiritual mistress! And 
yesterday, for a moment, I almost dreamed of 
kneeling with her at the holy sepulchre! I must 
get out of this city as quickly as possible—I can- 
not cope with its corruption. . The acquaintance, 
however, has been of use to me, for I think I have 
gota yacht by it. I believe it was providential, 
and atrial. I will go home and write instantly to 
Fitaheron, and accept his offer. One hundred and 
eighty tons—it will do—it must.’ ” 

_The youthful lord has, nevertheless, several other 
flirtations before he is ultimately driven to embark 
for Joppa, in consequence of discovering the last 
to be the greatest gambler in the funds in Europe, 
instead of being of an enthusiastic nature akin to 
his own. Indeed, we may observe, that most of 
the married ladies are of the very free-and-easy 
order—rather of the loose-fish kind. But, after 
the quotations we have given, it would be absurd 
to hint to the London world how many of the cha- 
Tacters are to be recognised as individual portraits, 
or as engrafting such significant allusions to living 
persons (we mean, totheir common scandal-monger- 
ing reputations, whether true or false), that it is 
impossible not to be aware of the parties aimed at. 
That such individualisationis a gross mistake in art, 
and a gross social offence, there can be no doubt; 
and therefore we are not inclined to add to it by 
“realising” a Baron Rothschild, a Bishop of L——, 
a Marchioness of A——, or any of the harridan 
fashionables or Young England members, painted 
in black or white as has suited the tastes or opi- 
nions of the novelist. We therefore pass to a good 
critique on London architecture : 

“What is most striking in London is its vast- 
ness. It is the illimitable feeling that gives it a 
special character. London is not grand. It. pos- 
sesses only one of the qualifications of a grand city 
—size; but it wants the equally important one— 
beauty. It is the union of these two qualities that 
produced the grand cities—the Romes, the Baby- 
lons, the hundred portals of the Pharaohs; multi- 
tudes and magnificence; the millions influenced 
by art. Grand cities are unknown since the beau- 





tiful has ceased to be the principle of invention. 
Paris, of modern capitals, has aspired to this cha- 
racter; but if Paris be a beautiful city, it certainly 
is not a grand one; its population is too limited, 
and, from the nature of their dwellings, they cover 
a comparatively small space. Constantinople is 
picturesque; nature has furnished a sublime site, 
but it has little architectural splendour, and you 
reach the environs with a fatal facility. London 
overpowers us with its vastness. Place a forum or 
an acropolis in its centre, and the effect of the me- 
tropolitan mass, which now has neither head nor 
heart, instead of being stupifying, would be enno- 
bling. Nothing more completely represents a na- 
tion than a public building. A member of parlia- 
ment only represents at the most the united con- 
stituencies: but the palace of the sovereign, a 
National Gallery, or a Museum baptised with the 
name of the country,—these are monuments to 
which all should be able to look up with pride, 
and which should exercise an elevating influence 
upon the spirit of the humblest. What is their 
influence in London? Let us not criticise what 
all condemn. But how remedy the evil? What 
is wanted in architecture, as in so many things, is 
—a man. Shall we find a refuge in a Committee 
of Taste? Escape from the mediocrity of one to 
the mediocrity of many? We only multiply our 
feebleness and aggravate our deficiencies. But 
one suggestion might be made. No profession in 
England has done its duty until it has furnished 
its victim. The pure administration of justice 
dates from the deposition of Macclesfield. Even 
our boasted navy never achieved a great victory 
until we shot an admiral. Suppose an architect 
were hanged? Terror has its inspiration as well 
as competition. 

“ Though London is vast, it is very monotonous. 
All those new districts that have sprung up within 
the last half century, the creatures of our commer- 
cial and colonial wealth—it is impossible to con- 
ceive any thing more tame, more insipid, more 
uniform. Pancras is like Mary-le-bone; Mary- 
le-bone is like Paddington: all the streets resem- 
ble each other; you must read the names of the 
squares before you venture to knock at a door. 
This amount of building capital ought to have 
produced a great city. What an opportunity for 
architecture suddenly summoned to furnish habi- 
tations for a population equal to that of the city of 
Bruxelles, and a population, too, of great wealth. 
Mary-le-bone alone ought to have produced a re- 
volution in our domestic architecture. It did no- 
thing. It was built by act of parliament. Parlia- 
ment prescribed even a fagade. It is parliament 
to whom we are indebted for your Gloucester 
Places, and Baker Streets, and Harley Streets, and 
Wimpole Streets, and all those flat, dull, spiritless 
streets, all resembling each other, like a large fa- 
mily of plain children, with Portland Place and 
Portman Square for their respectable parents. The 
influence of our parliamentary government upon 
the fine arts is a subject worth pursuing. The 
power that produced Baker Street as a model for 
street architecture in its celebrated Building Act, 
is the power that prevented Whitehall from be- 
ing completed, and which sold to foreigners all 
the pictures which the king of England had col- 
lected to civilise his people. In our own days 
we have witnessed the rapid creation of a new 
metropolitan quarter, built solely for the aris- 
tocracy by an aristocrat. The Belgrave district 
is as monotonous as Mary-le-bone, and is so con- 
trived as to be at the same time insipid and taw- 
dry. Where London becomes more interesting 
is Charing Cross. Looking to Northumberland 
House, and turning your back upon Trafalgar 
Square, the Strand is perhaps the finest street in 
Europe, blending the architecture of many periods ; 
and its river ways are a peculiar feature and rich 
with associations. Fleet Street, with its Temple, 
is not unworthy of being contiguous to the Strand. 
The fire of London has deprived us of the delight 
of a real old quarter of the city; but some bits re- 





main, and everywhere there is a stirring multitude, 
and a great crush and crash of carts and wains. 
The Inns of Court, and the quarters in the vicinity 
of the port, Thames Street, Tower Hill, Billings- 
gate, Wapping, Rotherhithe, are the best parts of 
London ; they are full of character: the buildings 
bear a nearer relation to what the people are doing 
than in the more polished quarters. 

“The old merchants of the times of the first 
Georges were a fine race. They knew their posi- 
tion, and built up to it. While the territorial 
aristocracy, pulling down their family hotels, were 
raising vulgar streets and squares upon their site, 
and occupying themselves one of the new tene- 
ments, the old merchants filled the straggling lanes, 
which connected the Royal Exchange with the 
port of London, with mansions, which, if not exact- 
ly equal to the palaces of stately Venice, might at 
least vie with many of the hotels. of old Paris, 
Some of these, though the great majority have been 
broken up into chambers and counting-houses, still 
remain intact.” 

As we have left alone the romantics of the last 
two volumes, we shall now dismiss the work, which 
we do with one example of the writer’s fervent ad- 
miration of the people of Israel. 

‘* The life and property of England are protected 
by the laws of Sinai, The hard-working people. of 
England are secured in every seven days a day of 
test by the laws of Sinai. And yet they persecute 
the Jews, and hold up to odium the race to whom 
they are indebted for the sublime legislation which 
alleviates the inevitable lot of the labouring mul- 
titude! And when that labouring multitude cease 
for a while from a toil which equals almost Egyptian 
bondage, and demands that exponent of the mys- 
teries of the heart, that soother of the troubled 
spirit, which poetry can alone afford, to whose 
harp do the people of England fly for sympathy 
and solace? Who is the most popular poet in this 
country? Is he to be found among the Mr. Words- 
worths and the Lord Byrons, amid sauntering re- 
veries or monologues of sublime satiety? Shall 
we seek him among the wits of Queen Anne? 
Even to the myriad-minded Shakspeare can we 
award the palm? No; the most popular poet in 
England is the sweet singer of Israel. Since the 
days of the heritage, when every man dwelt safely 
under his vine and under his fig-tree, there never 
was a race who sang so often the. odes of David as 
the people of Great Britain. Vast as the obliga- 
tions of the whole human family are to the Hebrew 
race, there is no portion of the modern popula- 
tions so much indebted to them as the British 
people. It was ‘the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon’ that won the boasted liberties of England; 
chanting the same canticles that cheered the heart 
of Judah amid their glens, the Scotch upon their 
hill-sides achieved their religious freedom. Then 
why do these Saxon and Celtie societies persecute 
an Arabian race, from whom they have adopted 
laws of sublime benevolence, and in the pages of 
whose literature they have found perpetual delight, 
instruction, and consolation? That is a great ques- 
tion, which in an enlightened age may be fairly 
asked, but to which,even the self-complacent nine- 
teenth century would find some difficulty in con- 
tributing a reply. Does it stand thus? Inde- 
pendently of their admirable laws, which have 
elevated our condition, and of their exquisite 
poetry, which has charmed it; independently of 
their heroic history, which has animated us to the 
pursuit of public liberty, we are indebted to the 
Hebrew people for our knowledge of the true God 
and for the redemption from our sins.” 





Parochial Sketches. By the Rev. J. A. Beckett, B.A. 


Pp. 235. W. E. Painter. 
Very genuine sketches of village-charaeters,— 
poacher, blacksmith, &c.,— who came under the 
observation of their virtuous pastor. Many excel- 
lent and applicable observations blend moral in- 
struction and religious truths with the account of 
these individuals and their course of life, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Dear Sir,—I see among the caricatures of HB. 
mentioned in your last Gazette, there-is*one of 
“ Perseus flying to the rescue of the Irish Andro- 
meda, seated despairingly on a rock, and about to 
be devoured by the monster Famine.’’ Perhaps 
HB. is not himself aware, or at least many of 
your readers may not be, that the caricature is 
more literal than the fable whence it is taken; at 
least in so far as relates to typifying famine by the 
monster. 

Pluche, who wrote more than a century ago, 
says: “ Palestine, according to Strabo, was no- 
thing but a long maritime coast, a sandy beach 
backed by rocks and steep cliffs from Joppa or 
Jaffa, almost its only port, as far as Gaza; while 
the rest, round by Arabia Petrzea as far as Mount 
Cassius, was, according to the same Strabo, a sterile 
tract, in whose sands the inundations of the Nile 
terminated. This tract was therefore called the 
Daughter of Cepheus (petra) and Cassiopea (ter- 
minus pytonis). The country itself, forming a long 
narrow band, was, in the Phoenician language, ren- 
dered by the compounded word Adromad. The 
Philistines, then, from the nature of their country, 
and its relative position with regard to its neigh- 
bours, were exposed to the most cruel of enemies, 
Famine. Palestine could not exist without the as- 
sistance, of the barks and pilots who, from Pharos 
and Sais, brought corn and olives, and oil and ve- 
getables, and provisions of all kinds. Now a bark 
was, in the ordinary language of the time, called a 
horse, and a cavalier or rider Perseus, i.e. Parash 
or Peresh, eques; (a horse was also painted on the 
prow of the Pheenician barks). These vessels, or 
winged horses, bore, moreover, the insignia of the 
town of Sais, the Medusa’s head. 

Thus have we Andromeda chained to the rock 
of Joppa, and exposed to be devoured by a cruel 
monster, delivered by a flying horseman, to whom 
the divinity of Sais had lent the horrible head of 
Medusa, to strike terror into the hearts of his ene- 
mies.—I am, &c. I.R.J. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
March 11th.—The Marquis of Northampton, presi- 
dent, in the chair. The following paper was read, 
**On the cause of the discrepancies observed by 
Mr. Baily with the Cavendish apparatus for deter- 
mining the mean density of the earth,” by Mr. G. W. 
Hearn, communicated by Sir J.'Herschel. Aftertak- 
ing a summary review of the methods employed by 
Mr. Baily for determining, on the plan devised by 
Mr. Cavendish, the mean density of the earth, and 
of the anomalies hitherto unaccounted for, which 
had introduced perplexity in the results obtained, 
the author, suspecting that these anomalies had 
their source in the variable magnetic states of the 
masses which were the subject of experiment, 
traces the effects which such an influence might be 
supposed to have on those results. He finds that, 
the attraction arising from gravitation between a 
mass and one of the balls being exceedingly mi- 
nute, an almost inconceivably feeble magnetic state 
may be the cause of great perturbations. He then 
proceeds to investigate the subject by the applica- 
tion of mathematical analysis ; from which he is led 
to the conclusion that the masses and,balls do actu- 
ally exert on one another influences which are in- 
dependent of the action of gravitation. He finds 
that such influences are of a very fluctuating na- 
ture; the action arising from them being either 
positive or negative, and its sign also changing in 
each revolution, as the masses are turned round a 
vertical axis; and he observes that such action may 
either fall short of that arising from gravitation or 
exceed it many times. Such disturbing force he 
conceives can be no other than a magnetic influ- 
ence; not, however, one of the ordinary kind, but 
that which Faraday has recently discovered as 
affecting all diamagnetic bodies, The author con- 





cludes by proposing methods by which the inquiry 
should in future be conducted, so as to obviate or 
eliminate this source of error. Such an inquiry, 
he remarks, would, by exhibiting the magnetic and 
diamagnetic powers under new aspects, lead, in all 
probability, to important consequences. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

March 8th.—Lord Colchester in the chair. Read 
the “ Journal of a steam trip to the north of Bagdad 
in April 1846, with notes of the various objects of 
interest met with,” by Lieut. J. F. Jones. The early 
tise of the water, and a favourable season, gave pro- 
mise of better success than that which had attended 
a former ascent of the Tigris three years before ; 
and accordingly arrangements were made for as- 
cending the river early in March ; but the presence 
of the vessel being again required at Basra, her 
departure was delayed till the 2nd April, by which 
time the high rise had already set in, and the rapi- 
dity of the river greatly increased. On the above day 
Lieut. Jones left Bagdad with one month’s provi- 
sions, 12 tons of coal, and 9 tons of firewood. The 
draught of water, with the above stores on board, 3 
feet 10 inches aft, and 3 feet 5 inches forward. 
Weighed at 9.55 a.m., and, passing through the 
bridge of boats, soon reached Trumba and Kathmein. 
The banks of the river at this place, and at this time, 
are described as presenting a beautiful appearance, 
and the air fragrant with the opening orange-blos- 
soms. Passed the mound Tel Goosh on the w. 
or right bank, as also Khan Suweidiyeh, to the 
south of which are many mounds; but the south 
end of the old bed of the Tigris, which is called 
Sh’taitha, and is said to join the present river near 
this spot, was sought for in vain. Anchored to the 
n. of Khan Jedidah, current two knots and a half, 
though a few yards lower down it probably amounts 
to the double of this. Left the anchorage early on 
the morning of the 3rd: the river had risen 8 in. 
during the night. Passed the villages of Howeish 
and Munsuriyeh, west of which latter place the 
Tarmiyeh ancient canal leaves the Tigris, and an- 
other, and still more ancient, is seen lower down. 
The river near Munsuriyeh is very broad, but 
broken by islands. Took in fuel at Sindyeh in Jat. 
33° 52’ 50”. A little above the latter place the river 
has quitted the right to encroach upon the left 
bank, on which side it has reached and worn away 
a portion of the great Nahr-wan canal; while the 
cliffs of the right bank are five miles off, a long 
alluvial flat projecting from them to within 100 
yards of the left bank. Anchored off the mouth of 
the Atheim, now a considerable stream, in conse- 
quence of the rains. Further up, the river becomes 
more tortuous. Passed an opening, said to be the 
mouth of the Sh’taitha, or old bed of the Tigris, and 
anchored for the night. The alluvial soil now gives 
place 1o banks of pebble and shingle, occasionally 
mixed with conglomerate masses, though the cliffs 
are still alluvium. 

A salt stratum is observed near the margin of 
the stream, in which sprigs of tamarisk flourish, 
while the rest is bare and much eroded by the river 
and the numerous torrents which come in- from 
the Hamrin range. The alluvial flats are now in a 
high state of cultivation. Lat. 34° 00’ 19”, long. 
44° 11/16" w. of Bagdad, Found that Capt. Lynch’s 
fixed stations were very accurately determined. 
During the night the river rose 8 inches, causing 
large portions of the bank to fall in with lond re- 
ports. Thermometer 42° at daybreak. The next 
day crossed over to the left bank, took in fuel, 
and proceeded northward. The stream now be- 
comes more rapid, from increased declivity of its 
shingly bed: the course is now w. to Khan Miz- 
rakji. Belad is left on the western bank; and the 
Khan is the nearest spot to the Median Wall, so 
well described in the Journals of the Geographical 
Society by Capt. Lynch and Dr. Ross. Nothing 
but the greatest attention to steerage in such intri- 
cate navigation can ensure any progress, From 
Khan Tholiyeh the bottom has changed to hard 
shingle, over which the current runs six and a haif 





geographical miles per hour. The rapidity of the 
stream in the only navigable channel between the 
islands and banks is such as seems to paralyse the 


engines, the revolutions decreasing from 29 to 23,. 


The country passed this day is described as beay- 
tiful in the extreme. Reached Khodiseyeh in the 
evening of the 5th, which was visited, and of which 
Lieut. Jones gives a detailed description, with plans 
and sketches, The place has evidently been of 
considerable importance, and no doubt owes its de. 
cline to the neglect of the great Nahr-wan canal, 


‘Further up the stream the Dijeil canal leaves the 


Tigris on its western side; it pursues a s.r. direc. 
tion, passes the end of the Median Wall, and jg 
finally lost in the Tarmeyeh water. The country 
is now considerably more elevated. Coming tothe 
mouth of Nahr-wan, that celebrated canal with its 
branches is described. From El Ghaim to §,. 
marrah the ascent of the river is very difficult, 
The fall or inclination of the surface of the stream 
is plainly distinguishable to the eye ; and itis pro. 
bable that, but for a favourable wind, further ascent 
would have been impossible. Samarrah was reached 
on the evening of the 6th: it is surrounded bya 
strong wall, begun in 1843, at the expense of the 
influential Shiah population of India ; it is, never. 
theless, but a miserable town, owing its chief im- 
portance to two handsome tombs. Pilgrims from 
all parts of Persia resort here annually, to the nun- 
ber of more than 10,000. To the north of the 
modern town is a curious spiral tower, which is de. 
scribed in,the paper, and itis added that Beckford’s 
Vathek owes its origin to this locality. About four 
miles north of the modern town of Samarrab, a high 
tumulus stands on the plain; it is called Tel Aljj, 
or the nose-bag mound ; the tradition being, that it 
was raised by some former ruler ordering his troops 
each to bring the nose-bag of his horse full of 
earth for this purpose. Be this as it may, Lieut. 
Jones is of opinion that this highly curious and 
interesting mound, in all probability, marks the 
pyre on which the body of the Emperor Julian was 
burnt, previous to the removal of his ashes to 
Tarsus. The paper goes into much detail in sup. 
port of this opinion. 

An hour after leaving Samarrah, the vessel 
grounded on a shingle flat, and heeled over. She 
was not got off without great difficulty. The na- 
tives here offered the party some iron for sale, 
which had been plundered from a caravan ; and for 
an old bottle they asked eight shillings. Pursuing 
her course, the vessel passed Rautaral-el- Rescisci, 
or main branch of the Nahr-wan, and many en- 
campments of the Shammar on the right bank near 
Haweisilas. They sailed nearly up to Mosul. 
These people are, however, migrating towards 
Bagdad. The manner in which the Shammar be- 
came possessed of the country from the Obeid is 
detailed in the paper; but in this abstract we must 
pass itover. Dur, or Durha, which was a fortified 
place in the wars of Antiochus against the rebels 
of Media and Persia, is now a village of miserable 
houses. Rich identifies this spot with the “ plains 
of Dura” of Scripture. Anchored for fuel one 
mile above the village. To the east of Dur about 
one and a half mile is a high tumulus, named Tel 
Benat, or the “ Girl’s Mound ;’’ it is similar to 
the Tel Alij. Between it and the town are many 
lime-kilns. Lime is found here in great quantity, 
and Bagdad is principally supplied from hence; 
it is conveyed down the Tigris upon rafts. On 
the 9th continued the ascent. The river is now 
much cut up into islands, rendering the main chau- 
nel extremely sinuous. Struggling hard against 


a heavy stream, and a rapid every half mile, which - 


the vessel could hardly overcome, arrived opposite 
Sheri, at a landing-place formed by a gap in the 
cliff on the western side of the Tigris. Anchored 
at Tekrit, and received a visit from the governor 
Mustapha Effendi; visited the site of the old cita- 
del, which must have been inaccessible formerly. 
We must pass over the detailed description of it. 
South of it stands the modern town of 1000 inha- 
bitants and 300 miserable houses. Among the 
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which mentioned a place near Dublin called Ul- 
fricsford, which also occurred in the sagas, as the 
site of a battle during one of the Danish invasions. 
At this spot had been fofnd a sword percif@ly re- 
sembling the specimen on the table, and those of 
ancient date frequently found in Denmark. At 
this spot had been also discovered brooches of the 
peculiar Norse type, carved bone for playing 
draughts, &c. It was not surprising, Mr. W. ob- 
served, that these Danish swords should be found 
in the Thames ; for, independent of the Danish in- 
vasions, it must be considered that the Danes 
traded to London, and were, in fact, the +—~- 
merchants of the north of Europe. The Cufic 
coins which had been found at Curedale, in the 
well-known hoard of Saxon coins and ornaments, 
had probably been brought over by Norse mer- 
chants. The Secretary then announced that at the 
next meeting would be read anessay on cromlechs 
by Dr. Bromet. 


TUE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

In 1846 the receipts were 49,1292; the payments, 
45,9111; balance 31312 The salaries amounted 
to 19,4702.; house expenses, 16932. ; purchases and 
acquisitions, 18,1292; bookbinding, cases, &c., 
55071; and printing catalogues, taking casts, &c., 
9571. The estimated expense for the ensuing year 
is 50,6662,, and the parliamentary grant required 
is 48,5182 Last year 750,601 persons visited the 
general collections, being a considerable increase 
Over preceding years, gradually rising more and 
more from 319,374 in 1841. 66,784 visits had 
been paid to the reading-room ; a remarkable fall- 
ing off of literary research in that department ; 
and a similar decline is exhibited in the visits of 
artists and students to the sculpture-galleries for 
the purposes of study. Their number was 4124, 
whereas in former years they had ranged to above 
5000 and 6000. The same was observable in the 
print-room, where between 8000 and 9000 had 
dwindled into 4390. We farther learn from the 
Secretary’s report that the printed books registered 
and stamped amount to 30,550 volumes, exclusive 
of 5117 volumes of the Earl of Aberdeen’s Chinese 
books; and that 884specimens of minerals and fos- 
sils have been registered, together with 16,060 zoo- 
logical imens.. The antiquities amount to 210 
different objects ; and the coins and medals to 2150; 
730 manuscripts. have been added, and 38 original 
charters. Among these are an account of the Medi- 
terranean islands, on vellum, illustrated with maps, 
compiled about the year 1470, by Henricus Mar- 
tellus Germanus (no other copy known); about 80 
volumes, purchased at Mr. Upcott’s sale, chiefly 
consisting of the official papers and letters of Sir 
C. Hatton, Sir R. Browne, Ambassador at Paris 
(1624-1650), Sir W. Curtius (1643-1647), J. and S. 
Dayrolles (1706-1786), Lawrence Hyde, Earl of 
Rochester, and Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
Sir P. Sydney, J. Evelyn, Lord Anson, and others. 
In the library, it appears that there were 328,374 
volumes consulted in the course of last year, or 
about 1120 per day. The number of readers was, 
on the average, 238 per day. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 
” Monday.— Medical, 8 P.M: ' 
Tuesday.—Chemical (anniversary meeting), 8 p.m. ; Civil 
Engineers, Mr. W. Fairbairn, ‘On the defects in the prin- 
ciples of construction of fire-proof buildings,” 8 r.m. 
Ged —_ College of Chemistry. 
Thursday. 3PM. 
Saturday.—Westminster Medical, 8 P.M. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, March 23, 1847, 
How shall I begin.to-day ? Subjects are. pressing 
forward under my pen. Shall. Lgrant priority to 
the lion of M, de Lamartine ? or to the opening of 
the Salon (Exhibition)? or then, again, to the death 
of our greatest comic actress? Shall I give an 
account of the inauguration of the railroad between 


Havre and Rouen? Or lastly, shall I speak of 
the 50,000,000 francs so y prareng.! thrown into 
our money-market by the Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias? And yet again, shall I entertain you with the 
“ Alcestes” of Euripides, so traitorously translated 

traduttori traditori) by M. le Chevalier Hyppolite 

ucas, official librettiste of the theatre of the Hague, 
a poet honoured in Holland, and scarcely known 
in Paris? You see that the embarras des richesses 
is real, and that the superabundance of materials 
is duly proved. In such a case, what better can we 
do than concoct an olla podrida of all these elements 
as they preeent themselves, content with a superfi- 
cial view on each subject, and guarding carefully 
against a depth of inquiry into any one? I there- 
fore begin, in the foregoing order, a very cursory 
and incomplete review. 

“L’ Histoire des Girondins” has obtained a 
success due to curiosity, which the “ Histoire de 
la Révolution” of M. Louis Blanc has generally 
wanted, as well as the same history by M. Michelet. 
The first of these displeased by excessive phi- 
losophical pretensions; the second by a poetical 
eccentricity, the vagaries of which recall a little 
too clearly to the mind your countryman, M. 
Thomas Carlyle, who has also treated this magni- 
ficent subject. The work of M. de Lamartine is 
written in the taste of the day. "Tis the roman- 
feuilleton, written at times with excessive negli- 
gence, and at other times with a rare good fortune 
in scenic effects, in graphic details, in anecdotes 
more or less authentic, but all amusing. This will 
explain to you how it was that 6000 copies were 
sold in five days, and how it was that an enter- 
prising publisher was found next day who offered 
300,000 francs (12,0007.) to M. de Lamartine if he 
would, after the “ Histoire des Girondins,’’ write 
“TL Histoire des Montagnards.” The offer wasforth- 
with accepted. The “ Histoire des Montagnards” 
will extend to eight volumes, and will thus 
complete the History of the French Revolution, 
which M. de Lamartine will have written in two 
portions. However, if the noble poet does achieve 
a mob triumph, he achieves it at the expense of his 
popularity in the higher circles, where people are 
revolted at the sécheresse de coeur with which he 
speaks of Louis XVI., and especially of Marie An- 
toinette. The unfortunate queen, indeed, is in- 
exorably sacrificed to the imprescriptible rights of 
the sovereign people; and M. de Lamartine, cloth- 
ing in burlesque this noble figure of a young 
woman, a stranger, devoted without defence tu the 
revolutionary hydra, has dragged to light against 
her all the miserable calumnies accumulated in the 
pamphlets of Jacobinism. These views, so contrary 
to the antecedent political and diplomatic opinions 
of M. de Lamartine, have painfully affected most 
of his readers, 

A first visit to the Salon enables me to give you 
but a very summary and faint impression of its 
general aspect. Very few paintings are this time 
above the common run, and amongst these I see 
but one work truly remarkable, ““ Les Romains de 
la Décadence,” by M. Thomas Couture. It is the 
representation of one of those fastuous orgies to 
which the rich Romans abandoned themselves, and 


| which have been stigmatised by the scorching 


verse of Juvenal. Close to tables supported on 
porphyry pillars, under a marble portico peopled 
with antique statues, inebriated men and nude 
courtesans drain together the cup of luxury. It is 
easily seen that the whole night has been de- 
voted to the fearful and unbridled’ sway of coarse 
passions. Coming day mingles its doubtful light 
to that of the halfeextinguished lamps. The guests 
are weary and fatigued; a mask of heat and dust 
conceals: on their cheeks the traces of heated 
blood: Some there are, who, captives of Bacchus, 
are fallen on. the tissues of Miletus ; others, mad- 
dened in their intoxication, direct towards hea- 
ven infuriated gestures, and the women struggle, 
half dead, under their rude grasp. Standing aside, 
leaning against the base of a column, two phi- 





losophers, austere and grave, draped in their 





dark mantles, are contemplating with anxious gaze 
the suicide of their country. A poet musing on 
his seat shares this noble sadness. The princi. 


pal figure, occupying the centre of the painting, is . 


a handsome young girl, in white draperies, care. 
lessly leaning on purple cushions, from which her 
limbs, abandoned in soft repose, emerge in Volup- 
tuous relief. She would be taken for some nymph 
musing on the shore of a sea without horizon. In. 
finite lassitude, and the heavy drowsiness inciden. 
tal to sensual excess, throw a tint of sadness over 
her lovely features. She appeared to us the poeti- 
cal personification of “ Disgust;’”’ something like 
the “ Lelia” of Georges Sand. 

The painting, in its completeness, recalls to 
mind the finest works of Veronese, and of the re. 
naissance. Some of the details, for instance the 
immense urns thrown in disorder in the front part 
of the canvass, would alone constitute a magnificent 
painting ; and with them—just as Cuvier would re. 
construct the world with an antediluvian fragment 
ofa bone—you would retrace the whole of the can- 
vass from which they were originally detached. In 
fine, there is no doubt but this will prove the best 
hit, the capo d’opera of the present exhibition, and 
I determined to bring it first to your notice, re- 
serving to myself the power of recurring at a later 
period to the two “ Judiths” of Horace Vernet and 
Ziegler, to a few small paintings by Eugéne Dela. 
croix ; and, in fact, to all which I may deem worthy 
of a special mention. 

Malle. Mars died the day before yesterday, after 
a few weeks’ illness. A daughter of the actor 
Morivel and of Madame Mars, she entered quite a 
child the Théatre Montansier (now the theatre 
of the Palais Royal). She left the French stage 
only five or six years ago. In consequence, dur- 
ing nearly 50 years (she lived to the age of 69), 
she maintained her dramatic career, in which suc- 
cess, generally so ephemeral, constantly and faith- 
fully kept her company. I remember, when she 
was 60 years of age, the creation by her of the part 
of a young girl of 18, (in the play of M. A. Dumas, 
“Mdlle. de Belleisle,”) and the personification met 
with the unanimous applause of a wonder-struck 
audience. To-day all these palms are blighted, 
the arch louk is deadened, the sweet voice is dumb; 
and in a few years this magical name will only live 
as a tradition in the memory of a few old men. Pre- 
vious to her death, Mdlle. Mars received all the 
succour religion could afford ; and her reconcilia- 
tion with the church will leave no pretence for 
those dal di i which arise some- 
times from the Papal excommunication which still 
weighs over comedians. 

The inauguration of our new railroad was made 
before a limited committee. Scarcely 100 guests 
were invited, and of these the greater number 
were English shareholders, to whom, after all, 
this act of politeness was fully due, in return for the 
confiding trust with which theyhazarded their capi- 
tal. Some accidents were apprehended, for already 
on many points the state of the artificial works had 
given rise to many fears, owing to their want of 
solidity. But precisely on account of these ter- 
rible precedents, and of the infinite precautions 
taken, and the numerous trials made in conse- 
quence to test the road, the safe circulation of the 
public was better ensured on the new railroad than 
any where else. All went off remarkably well, 
Paris is now within six hours of Havre, and my 
letters will reach the Literary Gazette more quickly. 
This important result is not what I have deemed 
the least interesting feature in the opening of out 
new railroad, 

The affair of the 50,000,000f. was during three 
days the topic of all conversations. People co 
not understand why M. le Czar was suddenly seized 
with the mania of becoming a French bondholder. 
To-day we begin to find out the solution of the 
enigma. The Princess of L——, highly placed in 
diplomacy, and on very good terms, so it is said, 
with M. Guizot, obtained for-him this apparett 
favour of the cabinet of St. Petersburgh. She 
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jnduced the Czar to this step by flattering his 
taste for political epigrams. “ It will be very amus- 
ing,” is she supposed to have said, for we can- 
not flatter ourselves with the possession of any 
official documents on this delicate transaction—*“ it 
will be very amusing to prove to the world how 
yoid and unreal are all those fine and indignant de- 
clamations, in which these constitutional ministers 
have deemed necessary to indulge in the tribune 
when they heard of the occupation of Cracow; to 
see this balloon, inflated with their chilled wrath 
and vain protestations, collapse under the prick 
of a pin; to compel their immediate acceptance 
of a pecuniary benefit; to shew that you have 
scarcely heeded their impertinence, and that they 
themselves have lost all recollection of your pre- 
tended usurpation. Cannot you thus cheaply in- 
dulge in the pleasures of comedy?” This language, 
held by a witty woman, was understood ; and the 
Czar did not notice the double drift of the part of- 
fered to him—he did not reflect that while he is 
jesting at the expense of M. Guizot, he nevertheless 
tenders him a signal service ; and that, for the sake 
of laughing at us, he attenuates the effects of a 
crisis which might have been sad enough. These 
are the opinions openly held and spoken by Pari- 
sians, with reference to this little purso-diplomatic 
adventure, 

The “Alcestes” of M. Hippolite Lucas, widely dif- 
ferent from the Greek ‘‘Alcestes,” was very badly 
received by the students who filled the pit of the 
Odéon, They are learned enough in archwology 
to apply sibilation to the following anachronism ; 
Hercules, talking to Admetes, has this line: 

“Le mourant se cramponne aux bords du mausolée.” 
Now Mausoleus reigned 150 years after Admetes, 
and this fact imparts a funny look to the use of the 
term mausolée. This naiveté is not the only one 
which occasioned laughter on that evening; and I 
would willingly amuse you with a few samples, 
were not the hour arrived to put a term to this 
lengthened chat. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Tue Report of the board of directors for the year 
1846 at the annual meeting was most satisfactory. 
During more than ten years since the commence- 
ment of this institution, they never had cause to 


statements as to its progress. Now they had the 
same pleasing task, and felt confident that their 
present position and future prospects would afford 
great gratification to its members, During the past 
year relief had been extended to a greater number 


and variety of applicants than in any preceding 
ear 


7 Retail booksellers had received . 
14 Booksellers’ assistants 
2 Widows of retail booksellers. . . 
2 Widows of booksellers’ assistants . 


£102 4 4 
144 0 8 
2018 0 
202 0 


£287 5 0 

The directors had ever been particularly desirous 
of affording to the members generally the utmost 
information of their proceedings; but knowing that 
the record of those proceedings was always open 
to inspection, they would consider it to be a viola- 
tion of a sacred trust were they to publish abroad 
the names of any of their brethren who had been 
compelled to: avail themselves of the assistance 
which the institution was established to afford. 
Under these impressions they gave the following 
general outline of the various cases which had 
engaged their anxious and deliberate attentions 
gr - past year: 

“Sickness in its different forms, both among 
the members and their families, attended as it 
lways must be with increased demands for pe- 
uniaty aid, has been the painful cause of many 
Pplications, Ten cases of illness have been brought 
under their consideration, and several of these 
have been of a character unusually severe. Three 
{ the members have thereby been removed by 
leath, to whose families it was considered neces- 





sary to allow that provision which has been so 
wisely*made towards defraying the necessary ex- 
penses attendant upon such a solemn event, in 
addition to the assistance which had been pre- 
viously rendered. During the same period. the 
wives of three of the members have also been re- 
moved by death; and though the rules of the in- 
stitution do not make provision for funeral expenses 
in such cases, yet the distress which has thereby 
been occasioned has necessarily increased the de- 
mands upon the funds of the Institution. Distress 
arising principally from want of employment has 
also in a few cases been a cause of special applica- 
tion for assistance from the funds. But while they 
have felt it right to extend the benefits of this 
Institution to their brethren thus unfortunately 
situated, and have used their best endeavours to 
procure employment for those who were really 
desirous of undertaking it, the directors are happy 
to find that want of employment alone has only in 
a very few instances been considered a sufficient 
inducement for an application for assistance from 
the funds. Two of the oldest assistants in the 
trade, and one who has long sustdined an honour- 
able character as a retail bookseller, have had 
annuities of different amounts granted to them 
during the past year. The great advantages con- 
tinued to be derived by the institution from the 
undiminished energies and attention of the hono- 
rary medical officers, call for the warmest thanks 
to those gentlemen. Notwithstanding the large 
calls upon the funds during the year, upwards of 
700/. has been added to the permanent fund, which 
very nearly reaches the sum of 16,0007.” 

Other particulars were stated, of much interest 
to the body, but not requiring greater publicity. 
Altogether we feel cause to rejoice more and more 
in the growing prosperity of so truly benevolent 
and well-managed an institution. 


THE ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT FUND 
OssERVEs its anniversary this day, with Mr. Jones 
Loyd in the chair. We are sure it is only needed 
to remind the friends of the Arts of the admirable 
uses of this charity to ensure a good attendance and 
liberal support. The investments now amount to 
above 13,0002, and the relief granted last year 
added 6802. to the 10,563/. previously distributed 
in the succour of the distressed, the aged or infirm 
artist, the forlorn widow and the destitute orphan. 








ORIGINAL, 

AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
COLLECTIONS FOR AN ATHENZ CANTABRIGIENSES. 
BY J. 0. HALLIWELL, ESQ.—NO. Iv. 

Aucuer (Joun).—A native of Kent, admitted 
into Corpus Christi College in 1634. He took the 
degree of B.A. in 1637, and removed to Peterhouse, 
where he became fellow. At the Restoration he 
received the degree of D.D. by royal mandate; and 
in July 1660 was made prebend of the sixth stall at 
Canterbury. He died March 12th, 1700-1, at the 
advanced age of eighty-two. In 1696, he gave 
thirty-two acres of marsh land in the parish of 
Burmarsh, for the benefit of six poor clergymen’s 
widows residing in Cogan’s Hospital in Canter- 

bury. 

ANGEL (CuristorpHer).—An eminent Greek 
scholar, born at Peloponnesus, educated at Athens, 
but obliged by the Turks to abandon his country 
on account of his religion (Christian), for which 
he suffered much persecution. From his own pub- 
lished accounts, it appears that he travelled through 
Greece in quest of religious truth and instruction, 
and that when at Athens, the Turkish governor 
threw him into prison, and inflicted the severest 
punishments upon him, because he would not ab- 
jure Christianity, and impeach the Athenian mer- 
chants, who then trafficked with Venice, of having 
sent him to betray Athens to the Spaniards; an 
impeachment solicited for the purpose of throwing 
odium on the Athenian Christians, and of ena- 
bling the governor to avenge himself for certain 





comarints they had preferred against him to the 
Sublime Porte. Having, however, obtained his 
release from prison, on the intercession of some 
men of yank and influence, he escaped, and ulti- 
mately reached England vid Flanders. He landed 
at Yarmouth, and being examined by the Bishop 
of Norwich (Dr. Jegon), who, finding the testimo- 
nies from the Greek bishops and clergy satisfactory, 
assisted him in conjunction with the clergy of his 
diocese, and recommended him to the University 
of Cambridge, where he entered in 1608, and con- 
tinued “very honest and studious” till May 10th 
1610, when his ill state of health rendered a change: 
of air necessary, and he accordingly removed to- 
Oxford, where he remained till his death, which 
took place on February Ist, 1638-9. While at 
Oxford he employed himself in teaching the Greek 
language. He is the author of the following works = 
1, “ Of the many stripes and torments inflicted om 
him by the Turks for the faith which he had im 
Jesus Christ,”’ 4to, Oxford, 1617, in Greek and En- 
glish. Prefixed are testimonials from the Bishop 
of Salisbury and the vice-chancellors of the uni- 
versities, 2. ‘ Enchiridion de Institutis et Ritibus 
Grecorum,” Gr. et Lat., 4to, Cantab. 1619. Re- 
printed in the edition of “‘ Phippus Cyprius,” 4to, 
Fran. 1679. (Several other editions). 3. “ An en- 
comion of the famous kingdom of Great Britain, 
and the two flourishing sister-universities, Cam- 
bridge and Oxford,”’ 4to, Cambridge, 1619, in 
Greek and English. 4. “ De apostasia ecclesia 
et de homine peccati, scilicet Antichristo,” 4to, 
Londini, 1624. There is a tract in the British 
Museum by an author of the same name, entitled 
“Theses Meteorologice, cum nonnullis adjectis,’” 
4to, Marpurg. 1592; but this can scarcely be a pro- 
duction of our Anglo-Greck hero, unless he had 
remained some considerable time on the Continent 
before he arrived in England, a supposition which 
is at variance with his own assertions. 

A.monp (Joun).—A fellow of Emanuel College, 
born at Cambridge in the year 1608. He was 
eleven years minister of St. Margaret’s at Lynn, 
and in 1642 was one of the “ orthodox divines of 
Cambridge’ who were ordered by the House of 
Commons to preach weekly at Cottenham. He 
died on the 12th of April, 1653. 

ALLINGTON (JoHN).—A sequestered divine, rec- 
tor of Uppingham, and vicar of Leamington, in- 
serted in Cole’s list of Cambridge writers, He 
was the author of: 1, “ The grand conspiracy of the 
members against the minde, of Jewes against their 
King: as it hath been delivered in foure Sermons,” 
12mo, Lond. 1633, often republished. 2. “ A Ser- 
mon on the martyrdom of King Charles I.,” 4to, 
Lond. 1672, 3. “ A review ofa brief apology for 
such sequestered clergy who choose rather to suffer 
sequestration than to lay aside the liturgy,’ 4to, 
Lond. 1678. 4. “The reform’d Samaritan,’ 4to, 
Lond. 1678. 5, “Sermon on John iv. 23, with a 
review of a discourse about the necessity and ex- 
ony! of worshipping God by set forms,” 4to, 

ond. 1678, 








THE DRAMA, 
Haymarket.—The Light Troop of St. James's, pro- 
duced last Saturday at this theatre, proved a very 
heavy affair, in spite of Buckstone’s drolleries and 
of the pleasing archness of Miss Reynolds. Cer- 
tainly the patient endurance of an English audience 
is wonderful. We did glean, some how or other, 
that one Mistress Jane Roberts was very anxious to 
obtain a court situation, which would qualify her to 
marry Mr, Thomas Smallbones ; but the fact was so 
dubiously hinted at, that we won't be positive, and 
will feel equally happy if we are contradicted. As 
for aught else, impenetrable confusion prevailed. 
When the incidents were not insipid, they were 
stale ; and as for humour, there was no approach to 
it. We may be thought to deal harshly with a mere 
trifle; and indeed we do not usually cast a sour 
look upon those who strive to amuse us; but here 
we have areason, A conscientious dramatist may 
be let down easily and quietly when ’tis his mortak 
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lot to fail; but we think a man has no business to 
write in a négligé unshorn style. For instance, 
half an hour’s wrangling and silly bantering has 
told us that five damsels have five beaus; when in 
bounces Mistress Jane Roberts, who reconitnences 
the self-same bantering; she is followed by Smail- 
bones, who re-recommences the subject; and then 
lastly, Lady Allamode closes in re-re-recommencing 
the floundering list. Ifa man be bent upon itera- 
tion, let him plagiarise by all means; better hear a 
good familiar thing fifty times over than a dull 
thing twice. Finally, the Light Troop had better 
be marched off. 

St. James’s.—Le Mariage au Tambour, on Mon- 
day, afforded a pleasant opportunity for displaying 
the talents of Lafont, Alcide Tousez, Mdlle. Far- 
gueil, and Mdlle. Khin. The story is simple, 
though the leading characters are in a sort o 
masquerade, different from their real conditions. 
The piece was acted in the neateat possible manner. 








VARIETIES. 


Exeter Hall.— Handel’s oratorio of Belshazzar 
was performed here by the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety ; and having long slept among un-noted scores 
excited much interest in the musical world, which 
interest, we regret to hear, ended in disappoint- 
ment, owing to the execution falling so far short 
of the exigencies of the splendid composition. 

The Royal Academy of Music gave its first concert 
of the season last Saturday morning. Miss Stewart, 
Miss Ransford, Mr. Herbert, and Mr. Wetherbee, 
distinguished themselves as vocalists of much pro- 
mise; and Mr. H. Wylde as a composer, from 
whom also much may be expected. 

Beethoven Quartett Society.—We enjoyed a rich 
treat ofthe great master’s music, at the second meet- 
ing of the Society, at their elegant rooms in Harley 
Street,on Monday. The players, who are the most 
finished artistes of the day, strive with their utmost 
skill to do justice to the splendid conceptions of 
Beethoven: a new violin player, M. Stephanier, 
filled the place of Vieuxtemps, who has not yet ar- 
rived, though expected very shortly; the others 
were the same as last season. Three quartetts 
were given: the first, No. 3, op. 18, in D major, 
composed in 1791, which was led by Stephanier, 
did not go so well as could be wished; the second, 
in F major, No. 7, op. 59 (1808), was admirably 
given, Sainton leading with great taste and pre- 
cision. The last, composed in 1824-5, in C minor, 
op. 131, involving so many beauties and difficulties 
of cnsentian that poor Beethoven complained bit- 
terly that he could never hear it played, was mag- 
nificently executed. The enjoyment afforded by 
these concerts is of rare and exquisite quality, and 
calculated well to fulfil the motto of the Society, 
® Honour to Beethoven.” 

The Punjaub, Kashmir, §c.—We have seen with 
much interest the beautiful drawings made by the 
Hon. Mr. C. Hardinge in 1845-6, for a work to 
illustrate the scenery of India, and some of the 
stirring events in the campaigns of his gallant fa- 
ther. They are announced to be lithographed 
by Mr. J. D. Harding; and the specimens we 
have looked at are worthy of the originals. The 
selection of subjects displays a fine taste for the 
picturesque and sublime in the mountain coun- 
try traversed by Mr. Hardinge ; and the execution 
_Yises far above. almost any sketches we have ever 
witnessed, even from the hands of high professional’ 
artists. The battles of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Ali- 
wal, and Sabraon; landscapes in the valley of 
Kashmir, and among the wild hill-territories of 
Gholab Singh ; and portraits of some of the most fa- 
mous chiefs at Lahore, with other sketches of sin- 
gular attraction, are all combined in this series, 
which does infinite honour to the pencil of Mr. 
Hardinge, and admirably illustrates his Recollec- 
tions of India. 

The Comet.—For some days, Mr. Hind writes, on 
the 20th inst., the comet of February 6th has been 
visible to the naked eye in the constellation An- 





dromeda, shining as a star of the fourth magnitude. 
The perihelion will occur about six o’clock on 
March 80th, when the distance of the comet from 
the sun’s surface will be about 3,500,000 miles: 
very few comets have approached so near the sun as 
this. Mr. Hind thinks it possible that the comet 
may be seen in broad daylight on Tuesday next. 
The tail now extends more than 5,000,000 miles 
from the head. At the beginning of April it will 
no doubt reach a much greater length, and will 
probably be seen in the western heavens soon after 
sunset. 

Praiseworthy Act of the Chief Rabbi. — A corre- 
spondent on whom we can rely acquaints us that 
on Sabbath last, after the close of divine service, 
the Rev. Dr. Adler visited Middlesex Street and 
its neighbourhood, in order to make himself per- 


f | sonally acquainted how the Sabbath was observed 


in the locality principally inhabited by the Jewish 
poor. We understand that he was particularly in- 
dignant at the keeping open of the public-houses, 
with the proprietors of which, and others who were 
desecrating this holy day, he expostulated. This 
act on the part of our respected Chief Rabbi is 
worthy of imitation; and we are certain will be 
attended with the most beneficial results. — Jewish 
Chronicle. 

Hervio Nano.—The disposition of this person’s 
remains has been publicly stated, and a friend 
enables us to give an anatomical account of his last 

dis)appearance.— “ This extraordinary cripple 
says our informant) exhibits the very rare combi- 
nation of perfect symmetry, strength, and beauty, 
with a great amount of deformity. The head is 
remarkably fine in form, and the expression intelli- 
gent and benign; the chest, shoulders, and arms 
form a perfect model of strength and beauty; the 
arms are exceedingly muscular, and the hands very 
well and strongly formed ; when standing, the arms 
could reach the ground easily, so as to be employed 
in progression or leaping; in the place of legs there 
are two limbs, the left about eighteen inches from 
the hip to the point of the toes, the right about 
twenty-four from the same points. The feet are 
natural. The easiest mode of explaining the na- 
ture of these limbs is to say, that it seems as though 
the thigh bones and muscles had disappeared, and 
the knee joints been raised up to the hips; the bone 
on the one side is tolerably like a leg-bone, on the 
other it is compressed into an immensely strong 
bone of triangular form, with the base upwards, and 
knit to the hip with very strong ligaments: these 
limbs are furnished with the les which should 
have belonged to the thigh, and those of the leg are 
much increased in size; the muscles of the calf being 
comparatively small, on account probably of his 
mode of walking, contribute to give the limb the 
look of a lion’s fore-arm. Nearly double power 
must have been obtained over the feet by this ar- 
rangement; and this would account for his extra- 
ordinary feats of leaping, such as following a horse 
at full speed on the hands and feet, and suddenly 
springing on its back like a monkey, or jumping 
ten feet in the air: his mode of fighting too was 
most original; he used to spring in the air, and at 
the same instant deal the most terrific blow upon 
his unwary antagonist’s head, so that he was a very 
formidable combatant. It is said that in his palmy 
days, while driving his cab, a clumsy carter drove 
against him, and, as usual, accused Hervio of being 
in fault, at which our hero sprang from his seat 
on to the back of the man, and gave him a most 
terrible thrashing :—his feats of strength in his 
monkey characters are well known. A very good 
cast of the entire figure has been made, which will 
doubtless be shewn to those who may be curious 
in such matters. 

Major-General Vans Kennedy.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, a biography of this late eminent Oriental 
scholar, by Dr. Bird, the secretary, was read, and 
ordered to be printed and distributed. It was at 
the same time agreed to open a subscription for a 
suitable monument to be erected over his remains; 








and a gold medal to be given annually for the pro. 
motion of Oriental literature by the Board of Edy. 
cation. The Governor, G. Russell Clerk, and the 
Chief-Justice, Sir D. Pollock, were elected patron 
and vice-patron of the society. 

A Polytechnic Institute has also been definitively 
established at Bombay, the object of which will be 
to spread a knowledge of useful arts among the 
natives, and encourage their practical application 
to the productions and manufactures of India. 

Roman Remains in Italy.—A communication to 
the Roman Archzological Society describes a ge. 
pulchre recently discovered near the family vault 
of the Scipios. The inscriptions relate to the de. 
posit of the bodies of freedmen of Paulus Emilius 
and Julius Cesar in this tomb; and later, of the 
tiring woman of the famous Messalina, and another, 
Cecilia Metella; among whose bones were found 
broken toilette elegancies, gold hair-pins. Pin. 
darus, physician to Augustus; Junius Blesus, the 
hitherto unascertained colleague of Sergius Len- 
tulus, a.u.c. 762, are also made known through 
this discovery ; and another inscription speaks of 
a musician belonging to a cullegium symphonia- 
corum, or ancient concert institution of Rome. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Jaenisch’s Chess Preceptor, translated by G. Walker, 
8vo, 15s. —Wilson’s (W. Rae) Travels in the Holy Land, 
Egypt, &c., 4th edit. 2 vols. 8vo, 12. 5s,— Low’s Elements 
of Practical Agriculture, 5th edit. 8vo, 21s.—Sharpe’s Lon- 
don Magazine, Vol. 1i., . 6d. —Wilson’s Anatomist’s 
Vade Mecum, 4th edit. 12mo, 12s. 6d.—De Clifford, by Mrs, 
Sherwood, 12mo, half-bound, 6s. 6¢d.—Crabbe’s Life and 
Poetical Works, edited by his Son, royal 8vo, 15s.—The 
Praying Hymn-Book, by Dr. Edwards, 32mo, 1s. —Na- 

ier’s Florentine History, Vol. V., post 8vo, 9s.—Hook’s 

lesiastical Biography, Vol. IIf., 12mo, 6s.— Hook's 
Sermons, preached at the Consecration of the NewChurch 
of St. James, Morpeth, 12mo, 5s. 6¢.— Ranke’s Popes of 
Rome, 2 vols. 8vo, 17. y eR and Levelling, with 
Plans and Sections, by H. J. Castle, 2d edit. 8vo, 12s. 6d,— 
The Turf Remembrancer for 1847, 18mo, 1s. —Six Ser- 
mons on Po , by W. G. Cookesley, 12mo, 4s.— The 
Banner of the Covenant, by Rev. R. Simpson, 18mo, 3s. 6d. 
—The Modern Theme ; or, Education the People’s Right, 
12mo, 3s. 6¢.—The Christian Treasury, Vol. for 1846, r. 8vo, 
5s. 6d.—Home Influence; a Tale for Mothers and Daugh- 
ters, by Grace ilar, 2 vols. 12mo, 10s.—Young English 
Gentleman, 2s.—Glasgow Infant-School Magazine, Vol. III. 
3s.— Pascal’s Provincial Letters, new translation, with 
Memoirs, Essays, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. — Thompson’s Dingle, 
2d edit. 5s. 6d. — Jones’s Prodigal’s Pilgrimage, new eit. 
16mo, 3s. 6d.—Anthon’s Cicero, by i , 12mo, new edit, 
6s.—Butler’s Geography of the Globe, 7th edit. 12mo, roan, 
4s. reagan © hrevelius’ Greek Lexicon, edited b 
Major, 8vo, 7th edit. 15s.—Lodge’s Portraits, Vol. Il. 
12mo, 6s. 64.—Loudon’s Ladies’ Companion to the Flower- 
Garden, 4th edit. 12mo, 6s. 6¢.—Three Years’ Wanderings 
in the North Province of China, by R. Fortunes, 8vo, 15s.— 
English Hexameter translations from Schiller, oblong 4to, 
9s.— Book of British Ballads, 2 vols. cl. gilt, 27. 2s. —Pre- 
vention better than Cure, by Mrs. Ellis, post 8vo, 9.— 
bg Hy ofa Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont Blanc, 
ow | G. B. Cheever, 2s.—Lectures at Broadmead Chapel, 


; by J. Foster, 2d Series, 8v0, 10s. 6d. —Bohn’s Li- 


brary, Vol. XVII. Ockley 's History of the Saracens, 3s. 6d. 


—Barnes on Job, with Illustrations, Vol. I. post 8vo, 22. 6d 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Luke Hansard, whose benevolent efforts to ameliorate 
the condition of his fellow-creatures are unbounded, has 
commenced the issue of a new Journal, called The Spirit 
of the Times, upon a very comprehensive plan; the grand 
object of which is the progressive improvement of the 
people of Britain in bet! respect, physical, educational, 
mental, moral, and truly hristian. e cannot but wish 
such a design the utmost success.—Ed. L. G. : 

Anglia Christiana Society—In reply to “ An Antiqua 
rian, the Cloisters, Temple,” we have to state that the 
Secretary isthe Rev.C. G. Nicolay, King’s College, Strand, 
mentioned as such in our notice; and to ‘“ An Historical 
Student,” our answer is, that we do not apprehend it to 
be the intention of the Society to publish any translations, 
pa viper | none of Henry of en hton. To the same, 
we would advise his search for local histories of French 
towns to be addressed to some eminent foreign book- 
seller in London, such as Dulau in Soho Square, Norbary 
and Williams, or any other house ofthe same description 
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nial 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. HUNT having recently 

1 cases of d 

his ao eminent medical practitioners and other ee. con- 

sete te peaives 10 to caalie further confidence of the same kind 

in order to demonstrate the immediate and complete effects of his system. 

in ores therefore, RECEIVE POOR PUPILS brought to him under 

imilar auspices and appoint convenient times for gratuitously restoring 

om qlee such as have submitted in vain to surgical operations) 
to the blessing of articulate speech, 

ou feast t Street, corner of Argyll Place. 


ATENT verre and CLOCKS. 
E. J. DEN the Queen, re- 

lly solicits from the Pubic ‘an inspection orhis Stock of WATCHES, 

which has been. great increased yarchases at this 

ear. 

we, 121. 12s. Excellent Gentlemen 

Lever Watches, jewelled in 4 holes, 62. 6s. pl Youths" ‘silver Watches, 
J. 4. each. 

" $2 Strand: 33 Cockspur Street; and 34 Royal Exchange. 


owen S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

realised in practice all promised icial effects on ex- 

affections of the cuticle. The“ Cosmetic PerRoLing 
of the toilet, is found to have an 

4 hands and on the most Foner y oe Cot Ys _ — 

“ PETROLINE SHAVING SOA yori ly blan 

saee bte allaying an irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 


itions. 
atin more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named “Drs 
vai a several public chess, shave 8 bas 
has proved 
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in 
ence wooly heads, it an efficient 
ion against, the troublesome complaint 


at a moderate price, is available for all 
ecess linen after infectious 


R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13 Trcnporyez Street, Reoent’s QUADRANT. 


G * B INSURANCE, 
PALL MALL ano agra LONDON. 
Evwarp Gotpsmip, hairman. 
WitxiaM Tire, Esq., F. is. Deputy-Chairman. 
Gzonex Caner Gurn, Esq., ‘Treasurer. 


Siesensee Esq. Robert Locke. 
pe boy 5 iy Boyd Miller, x he 
John 8. oak az, Esq. M.P. She 


field enwe, <a 
Thomas Collier, yg Fowler Newsa 
— Combe, William Phillimore, 
mas M. Coom . H. C. Plowden, 
James W. Provbaeld, # Esq. F:R.S. | John Poynder, Esq. 
Sir I, L. Goldsmid, Bart. F.R.S. Robert Saunders, + 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. Sir Walter Stirlin art. 
John Hodgson, Esq Wm. Thompson, Esq. Ald. M.P, 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
Established 1803, 
For Fire and Life Insurance and Annuities, and the Pur- 
chase of Reversions and Life Contingencies, 
Carrrat—ONE MILLION STERLING. 
The whole paid = and invested, and entirely independent of the 
mount of Premiums received. 
Insurances may any effected on es ody Lives, on Joint Lives, and on the 
contingency of one life surviving a 
Baga — ae —_ Church ns Public ea 
al any ot Civil or tal mployment, 
part of their income to ide the A mA Atonal Payment, alleviate th the ‘dis- 


prov 
a gma their death" would otherwise occasion to their family or 


Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other informa- 
tion, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of the Company’s 
Agents in the country. 

Fire Policies due at Ladyday must ‘be paid on or before 
the 9th of April, 

By order of the Board, 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 

London, March 1847. 


AGUERREOTYPE at the COLOSSEUM.— 
Mr. CLAUDET, having made an ey os with the poate 
ors of the Colosseum, % to announce that, on eomeete April 

nan will OPEN another DAGUERREOTYPE POR’ RTRAIT ES ABLISH- 

MENT in that splendid and unique — a ss be — up in the 

most complete and elegant manner. of that local: locality 
will afford great advantages for p atthe 

to the d y grat ations The admittance 











0 VISITORS to the CONTINENT.— 
Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, oe ey and Agents to 

the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, een remind the Nobility and 
Gentry that they euaione to receive sof Objects of Fine Arts, 
Boggage, &c. from fool Mena aero ‘=. clearing through the Cus- 
tom-House, — epee they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all 


ay of then dents abroad, and every information, may be 
had on speticntion at their Office as ‘above. a in Paris, ot M. M. 
Chenue, No. 28 Rue Croix des Petits Champs (established upwards of 50 
years), Packer and Custom-House Agent to the French Court and to the 
Musée Royale. 


(0 PUBLISHERS and AUTHORS.—A LADY 
experienced in COPYING MANUSCRIPTS, and whose writing 
is as legible as print, is willing to undertake works of any ~*~ ata 
price which will amply repay authors for the time and labour 
them. Punctuation attended to if desired. For particulars and ‘spect 
wen of writing, apply to Mr. Tho, Symons, 11 Brompton Row, Bromp- 
too. 








paso KINGDOM LiFe ASSURANCE 


8 Waterloo Place, Pall ai reg as George-street, Edinburgh ; 
12 St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4 College-green, Dublin. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 

In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of 2/. 
the sam insured to all Policies of the Partie: 

time they were effected. 

Parties wishing to secure the benefit of the next division of profits in 
1343 should make immediate application. 


fF annum on 
from the 


er cent 
pating Class 


When the Insurance is for life, only one half the Annual Premium 
need be paid for the first five years. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident 
Director, E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., No. 8 Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 
London, where Prospectuses, &c. may be had. 


(CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Persons of all ages, and in every station, may assure with this Society on 
moderate terms. 
Rare. Those wishing to to visit “73 AFA parts of ofthe won, 2< 
also effect Policies at a small increase of Premium. 





Fourth Division of Profits. 
detailed report (just published) of all the Bonuszs declared—a state- 
on ot the Larnce Reserve Funp—the favou promote of those now 
assuniNG, and the state of the Society generally, can be obtained, free of 
expense, of any of the Society’s Agents, or by addressing a letter to 
GEO. H. nl Oana at, Secretary, 
No. 78 Great Russell S Bloomsbury, I London. 


Victoria LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 18 KING WILLIAM a MANSION HOUSE. 





# Poke Ald, WP, Chairman. ES “ ie to Esq. 


ty Chairman. 
DIVISIO ae 
IN OF te wen ‘ing of poe 
Company, held on the sons s us, paw 4 23 Pri 
pe ON THE ssocnr aL 4. — declared on Policies entitled 


we dikdcos te ran case of the saz Re Profits of the Company, will 
2 future divisions be ay toall Assurers entitied to share therein. 
aS is bby this Camapany to Asmurers. 

Policies cnt for the whole tare of i, one-half of the enaaal 
Parte nen wi ceain unpaid for 
Céloales Aemaved wi the Company are allowed to Feside in many of the 
Eas + without additional charge; a Premium required for the 
stot West indies, and other extea risks, is more than ly moderate. 
Income; end alsa on the, gen, maade to Assurers on Assignable or 


Dea. Barua 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


access to it, by a spacious, Staircase to a first floor, will be found very 
easy and convenient. penance F portrait rooms, established by Mr. 
Claudet seven years My ‘cia William Street, near the Adelaide "Gal: 
lery, will continue as before. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON are 


desired by the auneg 38 of the late WILLIAM no ong baa E 
ay to adap pd = 
ain of the W Works of that lamented ‘Artist, thats nothing will 
id pr rvatey rate that the whole of his beautiful Works will be SOLD 
= au ‘TION by them early in June. 











LITERATURE AND ART. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery for the mp rm ag hong J aa) SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is open daily from Ten till Five. 
Admission, = Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


A2t-UNION of LONDON. Incorporated by 
Royal Charter. 


PausipENt—H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 


The lists for the current year WILL CLOSE on WEDNESDAY NEXT 
the 3lst instant. Subscribers will receive for eac’ fn paid, besides 
the chance of obtaining a work of art at the distribut s a — of prints, 
the “Last Embrace,” and the “ Neapolitan W a by Mr. 
Charles Rolls and Mr. F. A. Heath respectively, after T. Uwins, R.A., 
with a Set of Engravings in Outline, from seven of the Cartoons sub- 
mitted in competition for the Premium of £500 offered by the Society 
for an Historical Picture. 


GEORGE COOK. » . 
LEWIS POCOC ? } Honorary Secretaries. 


4 Trafalgar Square, March 25, 1847. 


HE EX CHIBITION of SELECT SPECIMENS 

GLISH MANUFACTURES, “ss _ after the 11th of March, 

= ted OPENED GRATUITOUSLY every da: Rie Grea oe and Sun- 
day, a 11 and 4, at the SOCIETY of RT t Room, John 

Street, Adelphi. TICKETS of A may be had 











HE EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Inconrogatep sy Rorau CaarrEr, 


At their Gallery, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall Fast, WILL OPEN on MON- 
DAY NEXT, the 29th instant. ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 


EDWARD MApeRiiy Bowater, 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
URRAY’S BAUDBOOES for 
TRAVELLERS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the present Year's 
Issue of the HANDBOOK ADVERTISER, must be for- 
warded to the Publisher by the 31st instant. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXII.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 172 of ‘* The 
Edinburgh Review” are requested to be sent to the Pub- 
lishers’ by Wednesday, the 3ist inst.; and Brus on or be- 
fore Friday, April the 2d. 


39 Paternoster Row, 
March 27, 1847. 


LACKWOOD' ‘8 EDINBURGH 
ZINE. 
No. COCLEXVIII.. For APRIL, Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
* ome aed —_ Legends of the a. Bg: III.—Letters Lo the 
» Il. 

Spirits, Goblins, G! Ghes ts.—A New Sentimental. Journey.—The Fight 
Eighty- — Sidmouth’s Life and —How they Menage Mat- 
the Model Republic.—Hore Catullianse, N No. If.—Lessons from the 

















William Blackwood and Sons, 45 Sone Street, Edinburgh; and 
37 Paternoster Row, London. 





Preparing for Publication. 


N ATLAS to ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE, ina Series ——_* Hundred Maps 
and Plans, the e Campaigns, Battles, and Sieges facies Se Period em 

by the History. Constructed and A: ier the Direction of Mr. 

Aton, from 





the “* Physical A 
parts, containing Five Plates, carefull 
FF Contents, referrin, ne the several editions of the History ; 
will be so arra t they may either be done up as a separate volume 
in 4to, or 8vo, or inserted in any edition of the work. 
—— Ss of hey Part, containing Five Plates, will be 2s. 6d., and on 


~— I, will appear on the Ist of May. 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45 no, Londo. Edinburgh, and 
37 Paternoster Ro' 





The Trade are informed th: i and Speci 
of the Maps, may be had os their = pon 





New Work by Boz. 

On the 31st inst. will be published, price 1s., the Seventh Number of 
D EALINGS with the FIRM of DOMBEY 
, and SON, 

Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Illustrations by HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
London: Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars. 





New Work by Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 


On the ae inst. will be be d in Monthly Parts, 
price ls. each, with namerons ——— ms on Steel and Wood, 
‘art I 


ANITY FAIR: Pen and Pencil Sketches of 
Phe Soci ae 
By M. THACKERAY, 

Author of “ Mrs. Perkins's s Ball, ” “The Irish: Sketch Book,” “‘ Journey 
Cornhill to Grand Cairo,” of 
in Puncn; &c. &c. 

Bills and Advertisements will be received at the Office, during the 


hliched ‘ 





trom 
% Jeames's Diary” and the “ Snob Papers” 


London: Fabled at the Punch Office, 85 Fleet Street; J. Menzies, 
Edinburgh ; J. M‘Leod, Glasgow; J. M* ee Te Dublin. 





and C 
of the’ Members of the Society, of the Exhibitors, and Teo 


Oxvorp Srresr: Mr. John Mortlock, No. 250; Mr. J. Ne 
No. 359.—Rscanr Stazet: Mr. hie No. 210. —PALL weg oot 
ecg No. 6; and Messrs. Colnaghi, No. ae Bonp 8 rth. Mr. 
Pratt, No. 118.—Oxp Box Srreet: Mr. J. C undall, No. 12.—Prccapiniy: 
Mr. W. Pickering, Bookseller, No. 177.—STrranp: ‘Mr. Milledge, No. 65; 
Messrs. Greensill, : No. 148; Mr. J. Tennant, No. 149.—Fiser Strerr 
Mr. George Bell, No. 186; Mi G and Griffith, corner of St Paul's 
Churchyard, Ludgate Street. 

N.B. No Tickets can be had except by Members direct trom the So- 
ciety’s House. 





OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


NOTICE to Rhy ee Works of Painting; Sculpture, - Archi- 
teeture, intended tor the ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROY. ACA- 
samt be.oont in on Menpam, tie » or by ix o'clock im the 
eeesiniy be reocived the 6th of April next; after w time no Work 

nor can any Works be received which have al- 


read been o eeticlye exhibited 
necessary to be observed be obtained at the 
Royal Academy. mY 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Dep. Sec. 
a care will be taken of Works sent for Exhibition, but the 
Royal cademy will not hold itself accountable in any case injury or 
a nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of any package which may 


by carriers. 
The Prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to the Se- 





cretary. 





The following Works will be published on the 31st inst. 


HE COMIC HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By GILBERT A, & BECKETT. Illustrated by Leech. 


VANITY FAIR.—Pen and Pencil Sketches of 
. No.IV. By W. M. THACKERAY (Titmarsh). With 
_— Illustrations. Price ls. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING MAG- 


AZINE. No. XXVIII. 
PUNCH! or, the London Charivari, 
LXIX. Price ls. Id. 
London: Published at the Punch Office, 85 Fleet Street. 


Part 





New Work by Captain Marryat. 
On the Ist of April will be published, the Ist Part of the 
VUVEN TE 8B. 2B R.A BY. 
By Captain peceres. 
To be continued jy Pome Shilling ; 
i THE CHILDREN OF THE WN 
lowed by others The work will be 
popes, one yt 


pages P 
H. Hurst, King William Street, Strand. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Qn 1st April will be published, in medium 4to, price 2s, 6¢., Part Ist of 
HE BARONIAL and ECCLESIASTICAL 
ANTIQUITIES of SCOTLAND. 
a et WILLIAM BILLINGS, Architect; 
Associate of institute of British Architects; Author of the “ Histories 
”’ and various other 
Architectural Works; and 
By WILLIAM BURN, Architect; 
Fellow of the Institute of British A 
taining Four 1: ingravings on Steel, and Two Woodouts of the Ca- 
= thedral of ort Giegee Sin with an Historical and Descriptive Account. 
Part II. will be published on Ist May. 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, and 37 Pater 
noster Row, London. j 





RAILL'S sooarauve ibe pauuned March — 
Part 


Price Ninepence, 


from the German of Fouqué. A new 


JN! DINE: 
with an the Author's last Preface, &c., 


and Four Engravings. 
London; James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 
Of whom may be had, a List of Popular Translations from the German, &c. 








Fop. cl 
ECREATIONS of a 2 LONG VACATION ; 
Mow a Visit to Upper Canada. 
the Rev. JAMES BEAVEN, D 
Professor of Divinity, King’s Col 


» Toronto; Author of A Help to 
Indie,” Soc. ’ 


London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 





Complete in one handsome volume, super-royal 8vo, with seventeen 
loured Plates of Species, and four of Dissections; price O One Guinea, 
HE ESCULENT EUNGUSES of ENGLAND. 
A Treatise on their Classical be 
Properties, M 





Cmsarea—1. Remains near 

Hall within > Enclosure—6 and 7. Portions 

City W: 5 a Part 
i mite tied 2 Paternoster 

Houlston and Stoneman, os Row, London; W. Curry and Co., 





OHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


VOLUME for APRIL (Vol. XVII.) 


OCKLEY’S HISTORY of the SARACENS ; 
with a Life of Mohammed and Memoir of the Author, Complete in 3 vol. 


‘York Street, Covent Garden. 


By CHARLES Sry BADHAM, M.D. 


“In the pp clropsamtanons of icultural Europe, a more general 
knowledge of Wi ase of esculent plants would be 
an important t branch of ane '— Atheneum, Nov. 14, 1846. 


ea agg +2 Sipe 





Third Edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
COMPENDIUM of DOMESTIC MEDI- 


A CINE and COMPANION to the MEDICINE CHEST. Compris- 

ing Plain Directions for the E ook ment of 

and Doses— Lorpey poerylee | 3 eet Treatment of Diseases— 

incidental to Infants and C can Umeeiens De eens Fue 

— Aatesien- Comers teracting the Effects of Poison—a Selection of the 
pare baninye Mechanical Auxil 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLVIIL, 
Will be published next week. 
ConrTEents, 
. MEMOIRS of SIR JAHLEEL BRENTON. 
Il. RECENT EDITIONS of SHAKESPEARE, 
III. PRIVATE LIFE of the GREEKS and ROMANS. 
IV. ART of DRESS, 
V. TREATY of UTRECHT—SPANISH MARRIAGES, 
VI. WELLINGTON DESPATCHES--New Epirion. 
VII. ARROW-HEADED INSCRIPTIONS—LIFE of 
KING DARIUS, &c. 
VIII. OUT-DOOR RELIEF. 
IX. DEAN PELLEW’S LIFE of LORD SIDMOUTH. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


New Work by Mrs. Sherwood. 
In 1 vol. half-morecco, with numerous Plates, price 6s. 6d. 
HE DE CLIFFORDS: an Historical Tale. 


By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
London: Darton and Co., 58 Holborn Hill, 





. Now ready, price One Shilling, 
HE PRINCE of WALES’S READING- 
BOOK; with Iluminated Cover, and numerous Illustrations. 
By the Author of “ Green's Primer.” 
Published for the Proprietors by Darton and Co., 58 Holborn Hill. 





Medicated Inhalations in Afections of the Lungs, §c. 
Third Edition, price 5s, 6d., with Cases and Plates, 
N the EFFICACY of MEDICATED 
INHALATIONS in CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
CHRONIC, NERVOUS, and SPASMODIC COUGH, and in AFFECTIONS 
ot the HEART. 
By A, B. MADDOCK, M.D. 


« It is imy hie net to battens pt the author's treatment is particu. 
larly in these '—Literary Gazette, 


sim and Marshall, Paternoster wo. 219 Regent Street; and 
rae through my or Country, 


any Bookseller in T 





In small 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 
ERMONS to the YOUNG. 
By the Rev. C. E. KENNAWAY, M.A, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. SERMONS, preached’at BRIGHTON. 7s.6d. 
2. COMFORT for the AFFLICTED. Selected 


from various Authors. With a Preface by SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. Third Edition. 5s, 








New Volume of the Rev. Dr. Hook's Ecclesiastical Biography. 
Vol. III., Price 6s., cloth bds., 


N ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
By the Rev. Rev. W. F. HOOK, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds. 


Vols, I. and Il. may still be had, uniform with Vol. III. 
Lately Published, by the same Author, price 10s. cloth bds., 

A CHURCH DICTIONARY. Fifth Edition, 
with many additional Articles, and carefully revised throughout. 
London: F, andJ. Rivington; Parker, Oxford; and T. Harrison, Leeds. 

Of whom may be had, just published, price 8d. cloth, 
THE CROSS of CHRIST; or Meditations on 


the Death and Passion of our went Lord and Saviour. Edited by 
WALTER FARQUHAR “HOOK, D.D. 


A Superior Edition, Large Type, w still be had, price 3s, cloth. 


liaries to Me- 
dnote hole intended as easy reference . 
Master Mariners, and Travellers and fo foe Families residing ata 

~ JOHN SAVORY. 


Member of the Society of A) and President ot the al Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain. “ 


Lendon; John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho, 





Lately published, 6s. 
A THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


PostHUMOUS SERMONS, with Pastoral 


By the Rev. dean BLUNT, A.M. 
Rector of Streatham, 


Also, price 6s 
THIRD EDITION of the I FIRST VOLUME, 
a? a ll VOLUME of POSTHUMOUS 


The FAMILY E: EXPOSITION. ‘of the PENTA- 
TEUCH—GENESIS, 6s.; EXODUS and LEVITICUS, Third Edition, 6¢.; 
and NUMBERS and DEUTERONOMY, Second Edition, 6s-SERMONS 
yronched at at rch, U helsea. Sixth Edi 

on the HISTORY of ELISHA. Price 5s. 6d. cl 


cloth.—LECT' joth. 
Fifth dition, On JACOB. 4s. 6d.—On ST. PETER. 
ne 4s. 6d.—On ABRAHAM. Eleventh Edition, 5s. 6d. 
‘onsT. P UL. Tenth Edition, two vols., 5s. ey woe LORD 
ry SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Three vols., 5s. each, leventh 
Edition.—DI8CO' ES on some DOCTRINAL A ARTICLES oft of the 
CEURCE < of ENGLAND, Ni Edition, 5s, 6d.—EXPOSITION of the 
EPISTLES the SEVEN CHURCHES, Fifth Paitin 
Also, TWO Se ‘RMONS on the SACRAMENT of the LORD'S SUPPER. 
Eighth Edition, 1s.—TRIAL of the SPIRITS. Seventh mn, . 


Published by J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly; and Hamilton, Adams, 
” and Co., Paternoster Row. , 





The Tea Production of China. 

Now ready, with Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo, 15s. 
HREE YEARS’ WANDERINGS in the 
NORTHERN ere < a  saoding a Visit to the 
TEA, SILK, and COTTON TRIE: an Account of the 

Agriculture, Horticulture, ~#. Ponte of the Ch Chinese. 

By pig og TOETUNE. 
Botanical Collector to the Horticultural Society of London, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Murray's Home and Colonial Library. 
Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
KETCHES of GERMAN LIFE, and SCENES 
from the WAR of LIBERATION in GERMANY. From the German 
By Sir ALEXANDER DUFF GORDON, Bart, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





Now ready, One Volume, oblong 8vo, 9s., handsomely bound, 
NGLISH HEXAMETERS. Consisting of 
Translations from ScuiLLErR, Gorrax, Homer, Caius, and 
By VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS. 
J. F. W. H.-W. W.—J. C. H.—E. C, H.—J. G. L, 


2 b 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Sandford’s Vindication of the Church, 
In 12mo, price 5s. 
peat J of the CHURCH of ENG- 
CHARGES ** CHRIS- 
Sites PENNY MA oy brought against her in the RI 
the Rev. G. B. SANDFORD, 
pr Brasenose College, Oxford, Curate of Chart Mizahalt, Cheshire, 
j Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; and 
i Parker, Oxford, 











NEW WORKS. 


The IRISH PRIEST; or, What for Irelan 


i MACAULAY’S CRITICAL a and HISTO. 
RICAL ESSAYS, 4th Edition. 3 vols, 3 


Uniformly with Mr, Macaula ees 
- LORD JEFPREY'S CONTRIBU FGNS to the EDIy. 
BURGH REVIEW. New Rdition. 3 vols. 4 


2. The Rev. SIDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. "3 Rain 
2 vols., Portrait, 36s, 


3. Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLANEQ\ 
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clear language, is the aim of the ‘ Well-Wishers to Knowledge,’ and most successfully | as much delight from their perusal as we have done. "=—Critic, June 184 
have they laboured. . . . . We are satisfied that our readers will heartily thank us 


No. 2. The CONNEXION between PHYSIOLOGY and INTELLECTUAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 2d Edition, enlarged. 


“The writer has drawn his materials from the writings of physiologists of the highest | which all who love their fellow-creatures must wish well—that of inducing men to think, 
repute, so that this lecture may be perused with profit by the professional as-well as the | and of affording them the means of doing so to good purposes.”—Philosophical Magazine 
general reader. . . . . Our readers will best understand our idea ofa good lecture | December 1843. i ; 
upon an abstract subject, by reg the one from which we have quoted.”—British and “We welcome the present volumes, assured that every person who reads them will ris: 
Bie Medical Review, April 184 from their perusal with the tone of his mind strengthened and improved.”—Liter,, 

‘We hail the appearance of en works as the commencement of an enterprise to | Gazette, Nov. 1843. ¥ 


No. 3. -On MAN’S POWER over HIMSELF to PREVENT or CONTROL INSANITY, 


‘* This little essay possesses the same claims as the former to the attention of the general reader, in the truthfulness, simplicit and, at the same time, th 
hensiveness of its views."—British and Foreign Medical Review, June 1844. " : eis a 


No. 4. INTRODUCTION TO ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


“We approve its execution, and highly recommend its perusal and study. Much derived from it, and profit to every ad from the thoughts and conclusions which 
interesting and useful information for the farmer, gardener, and valetudinarian, is tobe | pervade it.”—Literary Gazette, March 1 


Nos. 5 and 6. A BRIEF VIEW of GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


“This pleasing sketch is part of a series of ‘Small Books on Great Subjects,’ which ‘We cannot doubt that these small manuals will prove sources of pure delight and 
offer sound views on science and philosophy to those who cannot seek them in more | solid advantage to all attentive readers. In fact, the reader will find that within the short 
voluminous writings. Brief as it is, it is put together very neatly and discerningly. compass of about 200 small is comprised the pith of. all that can be ascertained 
The opinions are perfectly sound, and extremely well expressed.” , Sep respecting the leading schools and teachers of Greek philosophy down to the Christian 

1844. era.”—Athenaum, November 1844. 


No. 7. CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE and PRACTICE in the SECOND CENTURY. 


“To those who love thoughtful, el and d writing, we cordially recom- the writers, that it has secured itself in the reflective portion of the reading public a repy. 
mend ‘Christian Doctrine in the Second = : Se judicious has been the selection of | tation as solid and brilliant now as it will be spreading and enduring here: after, Critic 
subjects, and such the zeal, ability, and earnestness of purpose every where displayed by January 7, 1845. : 


No. 8. An EXPOSITION of VULGAR and COMMON ERRORS. 


“ A world of wisdom has, indeed, been condensed in this little work. This is a worthy “There can be no doubt of one thing, that there is both wisdom and eloquence in 
addition to the series of ‘Small Books on Great Subjects.’”—Critic, May 1845. several of these essays, and no thinking mind can peruse them without interest, This 
book is worth more than one perusal.’’—Athen@um, September 1845, 


No. 9. An INTRODUCTION to VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


“To such as are unacquainted with the sound and sterling character of these books, | hensive and popular work. In the reflections with which the author concludes his book, 
and especially to all who, ignorant of the physiology of plants, desire to have their eyes there is so much beauty, so high and holy a train of thought, that we cannot forbear 
opened to the beauties that surround them, or wish for fresh evidences of the power and | gracing our pages with a part of them.”—Critic, September 1845. 
beneficence of the Creator, we strongly recommend this unpretending though compre- 


No. 10. On the PRINCIPLES of CRIMINAL LAW. 


“This is a meritorious attem: t oredaed the solution ofa ~~ S the — of which “‘ The author of this admirable little treatise, indeed, deserves its title of a ‘ Little Book 
is constantly becoming more me a a he whole deserves to be on a Great Subject.’ The writers of these thoughtful treatises are not labourers for hire: 
read; and ite length is not such as to ane: any one from doingso. . . . ..It(the they are men who have stood apart from the throng, and marked the movements of the 
author’s lan of treatment of juvenile offenders) offers many advantages over the present crowd, the tendencies of society, its evils, its errors, and, meditating upon them, hare 
system (Parkhurst’s included), and seems to tend more to the attainment of the true object | given ‘their thoughts to ‘ the thoughtful.’”"—Crilic, March and July 1846. 

of punishment.” —The Jurist, ‘December 1846. 


No. 11. CHRISTIAN SECTS in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


‘ This book is an interesting a8 well as a very useful book to general readers and per- “ The writer of the present work exhibits an amiable spirit of toleration. . . . . It 
sons who, from want of opportunities, have only vague and confined: ideas of sectarian is sufficient to testify to his uniform good sense in the treatment of his topics. His book 
doctrine. . . . His account of the Unitarians is one which may be read with much | may be commended as useful both for the peculiar information it contains and the bene 
advantage, and eg pecially as. the generality of —_ have formed very inconclusive ves spirit which it is calculated to encourage.”’—Atheneum, October 1846. 
notions about them.”——Theologian, eSeptember 1846, ‘* This is a good volume, teaching with Christian feeling, humanity, and benevolence,’ 

~Literary Gazette, March 1847. 
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By the Author of “ A Brief View of Greek Philosophy.” 
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stimulates the noblest and best affections of the heart. It will make the young and “ The object of this fiction is to exhibit the Y ners view of the character of Periclesand 
thoughtless wiser; and it will freshen = - sentiment and high aspiration in those | Aspasia, and the general features of Athenian society in their The exposition ofpublie 
who already stand. in the same level as th - . Inconclusion, we must | affairs, the Seatadion of public events, and the dramatic in iuction of historical persons 
observe, that our author’s English is pose on easy, not like that of some fashionable | are often done with power and interest; there is also thought and matter in his work, al 
the composition is vigorous and eloqaent.” '—Spectator, April 1846. 
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